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PREFACE. 


HAT  EVER  concerns  the 
“ manners  and  cuftoms  of  a 

“ people,  fays  Rollin,  fliews  their 
“ genius  and  chara(5ter  j and  this  is 
**  what  may  be  called  the  foul  of 
hiftory.”  I am  led  to  think,  that 
a picture  of  culloms,  by  prefenting 
mankind  with  objecfls  of  comparifon 
at  a nearer  view,  naturally  flatters 
them  more,  than  fadts  or  dates,  the 
multitude  or  improbability  of  which 
fatigues  the  memory,  or  fliocks  the 
underftanding.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  we  prefer  the  private  life  of  a 

a 2 ■ hero. 
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hero,  to  the  hiflory  of  his  great 
actions ; the  one  gives  us  a fecret 
fatisfacftion  in  which  felf-love  finds 
its  account : the  other  produces  only 
aftonifhment.  The  hero  is  too  dif- 
tant  from  us  ; we  admire  him  too 
much  to  prefume  to  compare  with 
him  : ’tis  the  man  we  feek ; his 
heart;  his  very  weaknefTes.  ’Tis 
with  flill  more  eagernefs  we  wifh  to 
examine  his  perfon ; this  is  the  caufe 
of  our  liking  better  to  fee  the  por- 
traits of  great  men,  than  to  read  their 
hiftory.  We  would  fain  touch  the 
hero  with  our  hand,  as  one  may  fay, 
we  would  wifh  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  him. 

The  knowledge  of  cufloms  and 
ancient  fafliions  forms  a branch  of 
literature  which  is  not  without  its 
enthufiafts : this  is  the  favorite  ftiidy 
of  antiquaries.  Among  the  hiftories 
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of  thefe  ufages  of  our  anceftors,  that 
of  the  beard  holds  a diftinguifhed 
rank ; and  though  at  prefent,  from 
its  little  importance,  it  is  become  an 
objedl  of  ridicule,  it  has  been  held  in 
high  conhderation  in  different  ages 
and  among  different  people.  Never 
was  there  any  thing  like  that  caufed 
fo  many  troubles  and  fo  much  ill 
blood  : the  cowls  of  the  difciples  of 
St.  Francis  never  occafioned  fo  much 
noife.^  The  beard,  which  has  been 

a 3 worn 


• During  the  pontificates  of  Clement  VII.  and 
Paul  III.  there  were  long  and  warm  difputes  be- 
tween the  Capuchins  and  Obfervantins  about 
cowls,  whether  they  fliould  be  fquare,  round, 
fliarp-pointed,  oblong,  &c.  Boverius,  the  an- 
nalift  of  the  Capuchins,  wrote  a geometrical 
■work,  containing  eleven  demonftrations,  in  order 
to  fix  the  real  form  of  the  cowl  of  St.  Francis. 
Wigs,  among  the  clergy,  have  likewife  caufed 
terrible  difputes.  The  Sulpicians  alone  have 
withftood  this  falhion  with  a laudable  refolution. 

Mr. 
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worn  and  highly  refpedted  at  feme 
periods,  and  defpifed  at  others,  is 
become  the  fport  of  every  witling. 
This  mark  of  manhood,  which  was 
held  facred  among  the  Hebrews  and 
primitive  Chriftians,  highly  condemn- 
ed by  fome  popes,  and  particularly 
countenanced  by  others,  has  been  fuc- 
ceflively  confidered  by  the  Roman 
church,  as  an  odious  heterodoxy,  or 
the  fymbol  of  wdfdom  and  Chriftian 
humility.  Like  objeds  of  great 
worth,  the  beard  never  excited  petty 
quarrels ; both  its  enemies  and  par- 
tifans  wxre  violent  ; thefe  anecdotes, 
fo  flrange  in  this  age,  wdll  not  only 
amufe  the  reader,  but  difeover  the 
chara<5ter  of  the  people,  the  fpirit  of 

the 

Mr.  de  Thiers  wrote  a hifiory  of  wigs,  which,  as 
well  as  the  hlftory  of  cowls,  evinces  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  human  mind,  and  juftly  expofes  it  to 
ridicule.  O (urat  hetninum ! 
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the  times,  and  the  narrownefs  of  the 
human  underflanding. 

It  muft  appear  a ftrange  paradox, 
perfedlly  Shocking  for  crazy  old  beaus, 
for  priefts  whofe  beards  are  always 
fhaved  clofe,  in  Ihort,  for  all  thofe 
that  compofe  the  effeminate  part  of 
the  human  fpecies,  to  hear  any  one 
maintain,  that  a long  beard  becomes 
a man’s  dignity,  and  that  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  health  and  good  morals  j his 
ideas  muff  be  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  prefent  age.  This  however  is 
what  I have  prefumed  to  do.  But 
whether  the  defign  of  this  work  be 
ferious  or  ironical,  it  has  at  leaf!  the 
appearance  of  novelty  j and  that’s  a 
great  deal  in  this  age. 

To  write  an  apology  for  long  beards 
is  to  recall  to  men’s  minds  their  an- 
cient dignity,  and  that  fuperiority  of 
their  fex  which  has  been  loft  in  Eu- 
rope 
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rope  ever  fince  the  fabulous  days  of 
chivalry.  7’his  too  is  not  the  way 
to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  ladies, 
feeing  that  it’s  an  attempt  to  diminifli 
their  authority;  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  refloring,  in  fome  refpefts,  the 
fovereign  power  to  the  lawful  mailer, 
and  taking  it  from  the  ufurper : 
Moliere  fays  : 

Du  cote  de  la  barbe  eji  la  toute  puijfance. 

Power  is  on  the  fide  of  tlie  beard. 

This  is  not  very  polite ; but  when  a 
man  is  determined  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
it  is  often  very  dilHcult  to  be  fo. 

To  prove  clearly  that  our  priefts 
are  obliged,  not  only  by  reafon,  but 
by  human  and  divine  laws,  to  wear  a 
long  beard,  is  an  idea  that  appears  to 
me  as  fingular  as  new;  but  to  employ 
methodically  the  moll  authentic  and 
moll  facred  authorities,  to  difplay  eru- 
dition at  every  moment,  and  to  pre- 

ferve 
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ferve  always  an  air  of  gravity,  in 
order  to  fupport  this  argument,  might 
draw  on  me,  from  my  readers,  the 
reproach  of  having  given  too  much 
importance  to  a fubjecft  that  does  not 
appear  worthy  of  it.  I will  freely 
confefs  I have  been  led  away  by  my 
fubje(fl,  and  that  I thought  it  neceffary 
to  affume  the  tone  of  inquiry,  becaufe 
moft  of  the  proofs  which  I fhall  bring 
to  my  aid,  are  of  a nature  not  eafy  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  fpirit  of  irony. 
But  this  inquiry  is  fometimes  enli- 
vened by  diverting  anecdotes  little 
known;  and  though  my  chapter  Of 
the  Beards  of  Briefs  is  longer  and 
more  loaded  with  citations  than  the 
reft.  I’m  of  opinion  it  will  not  be 
thought  the  leaft  curious. 

At  the  conclufion  I have  laid  alide 
jelling,  and  this  perhaps  may  be 

thought 
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thought  the  greatefl  defeat;  in  com- 
pofing  it  I found  it  impoffible  not  to 
be  ferious  : the  gravity  of  the  fubjecft 
no  doubt  had  an  influence  on  my  ideas, 
and  I will  not  attempt  to  fay  any 
thing  in  my  own  defence. 
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Page  I line  5 For  conjider  it,  read  conjider  tbm> 
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AGAIN. 

(By  a Friend.) 

The  rtafon  why  men  fhould  have  beards  on  their  facey 
And  that  tattling  women  have  none, 

Is,  the  Devil  can’t  /have  fuch  a chattering  race, 
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POGONOLOGIA, 

Or  a Philofophical  and  Hiftorical 

ESSAT  ON  BEARDS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Fashion. 

IF  we  were  well  perfuaded  that  moil  new 
tailiions  are  invented  to  hide  fome  fe- 
cret  imperre(5lions  of  the  body,  or  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  avidity  of  Hiopkeepers,  it  is  moil 
likely  we  fliould  coniider  it  of  lefs  impor- 
tance j for,  if  we  feek  the  caiife  of  ihefe 
changes,  we  find  in  general  it  proceeds 
from  the  ingenious  ardour  of  a milliner, 
the  bad  fhape  of  fome  fine  lady,  the  long 
viiage  of  a fecond,  and  the  broad  foot  of 
a beau  parfon. 

The  firfl  woman  that  ever  w’ore  a 
fardingale  wanted  to  conceal  the  indif- 
cmet  fruit  of  her  gallantry.  This  fort 
of  hoop,  of  a cylindrical  form,  entirely 
concealed  the  waiil.  In  a little  time 
all  the  ladies  followed  this  example  j and 
every  faihionable  fair- one  appeared  as 
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if  hf  r lover  had  brought  lier  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  fhe  that  introduced  the 
faHiicn. 

The  great  large  ruffs,  which  looked 
like  a glory  about  the  people’s  necks,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.*  were  invented, 
in  Spain  to  hide  the  hernia  gutturis,  a very 
common  diforder  among  the  Spaniards. 
Though  the  French  had  not  this  diforder, 
they  eagerly  adopted  the  new  fafliion. 

It  is  moft  likely  the  fear  of  being  fun- 
burnt,  or  elfe  that  refined  coquetry  which 
conceals  frcm  public  view  what  it  means 
to  raife  a defire  for,  determined  the  ladies 
to  cover  their  faces  with  a mafk  of  black 
velvet.  No  lady  was  feen  abroad  without 
her  mafk.  Tradition  fays  nothing  of  the 
caufe  of  this  fafhion  ; but  there  is  no 
doubt  but  uglinefs  and  decrepitnefs  in- 
vented another  fort  of  mafk,  which  our 
old  tabbies  ftill  continue  the  ufe  of : this 
is  a plafter  of  white  lead  and  vermillion, 
laid  on  fo  thick,  that  it  reprefents  much 
better  the  ruddy  countenance  of  a drun- 
ken fot,  than  the  fine  lively  complexion  of 
a beautiful  damfel. 

In  the  reign  of  Francis  IT.  a tunbellied 
Perfon  of  high  rank  turned  the  heads  of  all 
the  French.  Every  body  was  mad  to  have, 

not 

* 

' Henry  IV.  of  France  was  the  contcmpoiary  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  T. 
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net  only  a great  belly,  but  likewbe  a very 
large  faiie  rump.  At  preienr,  our  ladies 
have  not  revived  the  falhion  of  great  bel- 
lies ; on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  they  have  a great  diflike  to  them: 
but  one  of  them,  who  had  a bad  fliape, 
appearing  vdth  an  enormous  rump  and 
hips,  all  the  reft  v/ould  have  falfe  ones  ; 
and  all  the  well  made  women  concealed 
their  fliape,  as  the  others  did  their  defects. 

Geffrey  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou, 
one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  .and  hand- 
fom.e  men  of  his  time,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  a large  excrefcence  on  the 
tip  of  his  great  toe;  in  order  to  conceal 
this  imperfedlion,  and  walk  eafy,  he  had 
fome  fhoes  made  with  points  turned  up 
of  a fufficient  length  not  to  pinch  him. 
No  fooner  had  he  thefe  fhoes,  than  every 
one  was  anxious  to  be  like  the  count. 
This  fafhion  was  fo  much  followed,  and 
had  fuch  a run,  that  the  different  degrees 
of  rank  were  known  by  the  length  of  the 
points  of  the  fhoes.  Thofe  of  the  com- 
mon people  were  fix  inches  long,  thofe  of 
citizens  a foot ; but  thofe  of  gentlemen, 
lords,  and  princes,  were  never  lefs  than, 
two  feet ; from  whence  came  the  French 
proverb  Etre  Jur  un  grand  pied  (to  be  in 
eafy  circumftances).  Thefe  points  to  the 
llioes  increafed  fo  in  length,  that  it  was 

A a feared 
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feared  left  they  fhoiild  affetft  public  order 
and  the  eftabliflied  religion  : fermons 
■were  preached  and  ordinances  iffued  a- 
gainft  them;  the  clergy  anathematized 
them,  and  Charles  V.  exprcfsly  forbade 
their  being  worn. 

I’hus,  every  one  appeared  as  if  he  had 
an  excrefcence  on  the  tip  of  his  great  toe ; 
lb  likewife,  in  mbft  faftiions,  every  one 
feems  defirous  of  concealing  imperfe(5lion« 
that  he  has  not. 

Faftiions  have  for  a long  time  been  con- 
fidered  as  of  great  importance  among  the 
French,  and  their  neighbours  have  often 
reproached  them  with  it.  f If  a new 
fafhion  appear,  the  whole  nation  is  in  an 
uproar : all  are  infatuated,  mad  : every 
one  is  in  a hurry  to  have  it;  the  conta- 
gion foon  reaches  all  ranks  ; they  feem  as 
if  they  could  never  be  foon  enough  more 
ridiculous  than  they  were  the  day  before. 
Tafte  is  out  of  the  queftion  ; ’tis  opinion 
alone  that  decides.  Were  the  new  fa- 
ihion  ever  fo  fillv,  not  a word  would  be 

faid 


Baptift  Mantuan,  an  Italian  and  Latin  Poet,  faid  of  the 
French  ; 

■ ■ - — — Cito  viobile  peElut 

Cordaque  largitus,  rerum  Jitlbunda  tiovarum. 

Another  Italian  faid,  about  two  centuries  ago  : E Nathne  la 
Franceze  cbe  mat  perjlfie  re  fia  feme  in  una  forte  d'habito,  ma 
b vatie  Jeeondo  i cajrici,  De  gli  baliti  antichi  (s’  moderri. 
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faid  againd  it,  becaufe  of  this  foie  and 
powerful  reafon  : It  is  what  is  worn  at 
prefent. 

The  motive  that  ad:iiarcs  people  to  be 
at  the  height  of  the  mode,  is  the  vanity 
of  being  thought  aperfon  of  cpnfequence.. 
How  many  are  there  who  are  penetrated 
with  refpefl  at  the  fight  of  a fine  coat  ! 
how  manv  are  there  who  owe  all  the  con- 
fideration  they  have  to  their  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  who  might  juftly  fay  : Ah  ! 
my  coaty  how  much  1 am  obliged  to  you  !' 
Their  whole  merit  is  in  their  ward-robe  ; 
and  there  is  many  a Frenchman,  who,  had 
he  but  that  to  his  mind,  woui^  envy  no< 
one. 

One  foie  form  of  a coat,  let  it  be  ever 
fb  elegant,  would  be  infufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  the  veneration  of  fo  many  ftupid 
afies  ; their  idol  mufb  be  differently  fet 
olf  every  day  : without  that  precaution, 
their  admiration  would  foon  be  over 
this  perhaps  is  what  moft  contributes  to 
keep  up  the  love  of  novelty  among  the 
French.  Peter  the  Great,  emperor  of 
Ruflia,  was  ftruck,  w'hen  at  Paris,  with, 
this  national  chara<5ler  ; not  being' much 
accuftomed  to  fee  a variety  of  dreffes,  he 
laid,  on  feeing  a lord  in  a different  coat 
every  day  : Surely  that  man  is  dijfatisfied' 
with,  his  tailor. 

Why 
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Why  fhoiild  we  not  have  a diflionary 
ofFafliions?  Surely  it  would  be  of  as 
much  ufe  as  many  others.  The  different 
denominations  which  we  give  them,  would 
not  be  the  lead  entertaining  part  of  the 
work.  Among  the  names  of  old  hoops 
we  find  the  Gourgand^ne  ( the  flirting 
hoop),  the  Boute-en-train  (the  leading- 
mode hoop),  the  'd^atez-y  (the  groping 
hoop),  the  Culhute  f the  flying-top-over- 
tail  hoop\  &c.  Hats  and  fhoes  would 
likewife  afford  long  articles.  Then  again 
there  would  be  the  great  wigs  worn  in 
the  leign  of  Lewis  XIV.*  and  which  fo 
much  employed  the  attention  of  the  cour- 
tiers and  periwig-makers  of  that  age : 
not  only  the  head,  but  half  the  body  was 
buried  under  this  heap  of  curls.  It  was 
then  only  the  outfide  of  a Frenchman’s 
head  that  was  ridiculous  j now-a-days 
things  are  changed. 

I would  not  have  forgotten  under  the 
word  cancn  the  blunder  of  a German 
author,  who,  having  tranflated  Moliere’s 
Trciieujes  ridiculesj  and  intending  to  bring 
this  piece  out  at  one  of  the  theatres  of 
his  nation,  was  confoundedly  puzzled 
how  to  explain  this  word.  It  never  en- 
tered his  brain  that  a canon  was  a piece  of 
muflin  worn  round  the  knee.  After  ma- 
turely 

* The  contemporary  of  Cii.arles  II.  of  Englai  d.  T, 
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turely  confidering  the  paflage,  he  refolved 
that  Mafcarille  fhould  have  a brace  of  pif- 
tols  in  his  pocket,  which  he  was  to  pull  out 
when  he  afks  : How  do  you  like  my  canons  ? 

The  article  of  ladies’  head-dreffes 
would  fill  a volume  entire : we  fhould 
find,  that,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
taken  from  their  heads,  they  have  added 
to  their  hips.  The  enormous  hoop  and 
the  large  high  head-diefs  have  alter- 
nately fuccecded  each  other ; thefe  lafl 
have  lately  funk  under  their  own  weight, 
if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  in 
order  to  let  the  great  hips  and  falfe 
rtimps  be  in  vogue.  The  ladies  are  de- 
termined not  to  lofe  any  of  their  bulk, 
fo  much  are  they  perfuaded  that  their 
merit  is  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  they 
occupy  in  the  world. 

In  one  of  thofe  revolutions  which  la- 
dies’ heads  have  fulfcred,  a lady  wrote  to 
her  friend  as  follows. 

Many  a fhort  beauty  complains  and  grows  hot ; 

And  to  add  to  her  height,  on  confulting  the  ftars, 

Learns  from  them  that  by  raifing  the  pattens  flie  wears. 
She’ll  recover  the  lofs  felt  by  low’ring  her  top. 

So  much  for  the  mode 
Which  (however  abfurd) 

Sets  all  Paris  Ladies  in  motion, 

But  the  men’s  heads  are  ftill 
The  fame  (if  they  will)  . 

As  they  were  ; not  the  leall  variation.* 

• Fafliion 

* Letter  from  the  Lady  of  LalTay  to  the  Duchefs  of  i . .. 
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Falhlon  and  etiquette  are  nearly  allied; 
but  they  muft  not  be  confounded:  eti- 
quette is  as  liable  as  the  other  is  change- 
able. I'he  motives  that  produce  them 
are  not  the  fame  ; the  one  fprings  from 
felf-love,  the  other  from  afTedtation.  E- 
tiquette  Teems  to  have  been  invented  by 
a dcfire  to  govern,  and  fafliion  by  a wifli 
to  pleafe.  'Therefore,  the  former  is  much 
better  obferved  by  people  of  ripe  years, 
and  the  latter  by  young  ones.  If  eti- 
quette is  lading  and  faflTion  unftable,  this 
definition  comprehends  probably  the  foie 
caufe  of  if. 

People  change  the  make  and  colour  of 
their  drefs  twenty  times  in  a year  ; fafliion 
may  be  looked  upon  as  their  play  thing  ; 

- but  the  laws  of  etiquette  return  as  con- 
flantly  as  the  feafon.  Though  it  is  often 
cold  at  Whitfunday,  tafleties  mufl:  be  put 
on  ; and  at  All-faints  day,  though  it  is 
fometimes  very  hot,  every  body  puts  on 
fatins  and  velvets,  and  no  one  is  feen 
without  a muff'. 

At  court,  among  the  great,  etiquette 
reigns  defpotically  ;-^and  its  power  dimi- 
niflies  according  to  die  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  fovereignty.  l.The  unambitious 
man,  living  at  his  cafe  on  a moderate 
fortune,  has  only  a fufficient  acquaintance 
with  etiquette  to  turn  it  into  ridicule 

while 
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while  the  man  who  aims  at  confideration, 
or  any  kind  of  power,  fubmits  to  its  laws, 
and  often  facrifices  his  reafon  to  it. 

There  are  feveral  hates  of  life  in  which 
etiquette  gives  a confequence  to  him  who 
follows  it.  A tradefman,  for  inftance,  to 
appear  as  he  ought,  hiould  have  his  head 
Jhaved  and  wear  a round  wig  •,  phyficians 
and  furgeons  too  fhould  do  the  fame. 
Who,  in  this  enlightened  age,  would  put 
the  lead  confidence  in  a phyfician  who 
wears  his  own  hair,  were  it  the  fined:  in 
the  w'orld  ? A wig,  certainly,  can’t  give 
him  fcience,  but  it  gives  him  the  ap- 
pearance, and  that  is  every  thing  now-a- 
days.J 

Fafliion,  while  it  vivifies  commerce, 
encourages  luxury.  Thefe  are  the  two 
fides  on  which  it  fliould  be  politically 
viewed  j it  brings  together  the  different 
conditions  of  fociety,  which  birth  or  opi- 
nion had  feparated.  This  is  a moral 
good  perhaps  j but  it  confounds  ranks, 
(which  common  honedy  is  intereded  in 
didinguilhing,)  by  not  leaving  the  fmall- 
ed  difference  betweeffa  woman  of  virtue 
and  a frail  fider.  Tn  days  of  yore  thefe 
two  conditions  fo  very  different  were 
kept  didindt  by  fumptuary  laws.  In  1420, 

proditutes 

t Strip  a phyfician  of  his  wig,  gold  headed  cane,  ruffles,  and 
diamond  ring  : what  will  he  hare  left  ? 
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proftitiites  were  forbidden,  by  a fentenre 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  wear  gold 
girdles,  which  was  the  chara(5leriftical  or- 
nament of  good  mo’^als.  I’m  led  to 
think,,  it  would  be  impoiTible  now  a-days 
to  put  fuch  a law  into  execution,  becaufe 
it  is  as  difficult  to  diflinguifh  a virtuous 
woman,  by  her  manner,  from  a frail  fifter, 
as  to  draw  a juft  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween two  ftates. 


C H A P. 


O N B E A R D S.  II 


CHAP.  ir. 


Of  BEARDED  C H I N S, 


T^rHEN  I take  a review  of  the  mofi. 

^ re(pe<5table  relations  of  antiquity, 
of  thofe  celebrated  heroes,  and  the  num- 
ber of  wife  and  learned  men  that  have 
made  Rome  and  Greece  famous,  I feel 
myfelf  penetrated  with  that  admiration 
and  refpeft  which  things  facred  infpire  ; 
but  when  I figure  to  myfelf  the  noble 
alpefl  of  thefe  great  men,  when  I per- 
ceive on  their  venerable  faces  that  air  of 
gravity,  that  character  of  virtues,  which 
their  long  beards  exprefs,  my  imagination 
catches  fire  ; they  no  longer  appear  to  me 
as  men,  but  Gods  to  whom  we  fliould 
bow  down.  Such  is  the  marvellous  effect 
which  this  ornament  of  manhood  has  pro- 
duced in  all  ages.  Even  now,  that  our 
effeminate  cuftonris  fo  juftly  paint  the  fa- 
culties 
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culties  of  our  fouls,  the  fight  of  a long 
beard  ftill  commands  refpedl.'^ 

It  has  always  been  efteemed  in  all  na- 
tions ; thofe  people,  to  whom  nature,  too 
fparing  of  her  favours,  has  denied  this 
charaderiftical  mark  of  our  fex,  the  Lap- 
lander, the  Japonefe.,  and  efpecially  the 
American,  whofe  beardlels  chins  made 
people  doubt  a long  time  if  they  were 
men,  are  fenfible  of  the  imperfedtion  of 
their  conftitution  and  temperature  of  bo- 
dy, The  Chinefe  regard  the  Europeans 
as  the  firft  people  on  earth,  on  account  of 
their  thick  beards ; and  though  nature 
has  been  fo  fparing  to  them  in  this  mark 
of  virility,  yet  they  are  particularly  atten- 
tive in  cherilhing  what  little  they  have. 
Both  the  Lacedemonians  t and  Egyptians 
have  confidered  it  as  a mark  of  wifdom. 
In  order  to  obtain  a favour  among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  only  to  touch  the  beard 
of  him  that  could  grant  it,  to  infure 
fuccefs.J  The 

* At  the  laft  proceflion  of  Captives,  at  Paris  in  J785,  the 
manly,  noble  air  of  thofe  that  wore  long  beards  was  greatly 
admired  j nevsrthelefs,  thefc  were  flaves. 

-f-  Nicander  replied  to  fome-one  who  alked  him  wliy  the 
Lacedemonians  wore  long  hair  and  let  their  beards  grow  out  ; 
Becauje,  faid  he,  U's  the  JincJl  ornament  that  a man  can  ivcai'f 
and  ivkkh  cojis  leafl  and  becomes  him  mofi.  pi.utarch. 

J Anti^uh  Greecice  in  fupplicando  mentum  attingere  mos  erat, 

" PLIN.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45. 
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The  beard  was  not  folely  the  mark  of 
philofophy,  but  became  likewife  the 
pledge  of  the  moll  facred  oaths  and  pro- 
mifes.  It  has  been  fometimes  the  objedl 
of  the  graved:  difcuflions  and  moll  parti- 
cular attention  of  a number  of  learned 
men  ; nay,  moll  of  the  legillators  of  the 
world  have  not  thought  it  beneath  their 
notice. 

The  moll  celebrated  ancient  writers, 
and  feveral  modern  ones,  have  fpoken 
honourably  of  the  finell  beards  of  anti- 
quity. Homer  fpeaks  highly  of  the  white 
beard  of  Neftor  and  that  of  old  king  Pri- 
am. Virgil  defcribes  Mezentius’s  to  us, 
which  was  fo  thick  and  long  as  to  cover 
all  his  breall;  Chryfippus  praifes  the  no- 
ble beard  of  Timothy,  a famous  player 
on  the  flute.  Pliny  the  younger  tells  us 
of  the  white  beard  of  Euphrates,  a Syrian 
philofopher  ; and  he  takes  pleafure  in  re- 
lating the  refpedl  mixed  with  fear  with 
which  it  infpired  the  people.  Plutarch 
fpeaks  of  the  long,  white  beard  of  an  old 
Laconian,  who,  being  alked  why  he  let 
it  grow  fo,  replied  : ’TiV,  that^  fusing  con- 
tinually my  white  beard,  I may  dct  nothing 
unworthy  of  its  whitenejs,  Strabo  relates, 
that  the  Indian  philofophers,  the  Gym- 
nofophills,  were  particularly  attentive  to 
make  the  length  of  their  beards  contri- 

B bute 
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bute  to  captivate  the  veneration  of  the 
people.  Diodorus,  after  hiio,  gives  a 
very  particular  and  circumftantial  hillory 
of  the  beards  of  the  Indians.  Juvena} 
does  not  forget  that  of  Antilocus,  the 
fon  of  Neftor.  Fenelon,  in  defcribing  a 
pn'eft  of  Apollo  in  all  his  magnificence, 
tells  us,  that  he  had  a white  beard  ‘down 
to  his  girdle.  But  Perfcus  feems  to  out- 
do all  thefe  authors : this  poet  was  fo 
convinced  that  a beard  was  the  fymbol  of 
wifdom,  that  he  thought  he  could  not 
beftow  a greater  encomium  on  the  divine 
Socrates,  than  by  calling  him  the  bearded 
mafter,  Magiftrum  harbatum. 

Several  other  writers  have  treated  of 
this  fubjedf.  Voltaire  often  touches  on  it 
in  his  voluminous  writings.  The  author 
of  the  Modes  fran^oijes  has  bellowed  many 
pages  on  it  f the  learned  Don  Calmet  has 
not  thought  this  fubjedl  beneath  his  at- 
tention, on  which  he  has  written  a parti- 
cular work,  intituled  Hijioire  de  la  barbe 
de  Vhomme.  The  Italians  have  a modern 
work,  intitled  : Barbalogia  del  Caval. 
Valeriana  Vanetti,  1760.  This  Vanciti, 
after  giving  an  account  of  tlie  revolutions 
which  beards  have  undergone,  enters  into 
a very  learned  and  ferious  differtation  on 
the  various  manners  in  which  they  were 
worn  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 

Romai>s ; 
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Romans  ; but  the  mofl:  obfcure  and  jeafl 
authenticated  part  of  his  work  is  that 
where  he  warmly  maintains,  againlt  Van- 
Helmonty  that  Adam  was  created  with  a 
beard  on  his  chin.  I readily  confefs  I 
have  not  carried  my  inquiries  fo  far  into 
remote  antiquity.  In  the  i6th  century 
there  were  a great  number  of  works  pub- 
liflied  on  the  beard,  of  which  I fliall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  in  another  place. 

But  the  mod  extraordinary  account  in 
the  hiftory  of  beards  is  that  given  by 
Titus  Livius.  Inhnitelv  better  than  the 
eloquence  of  a Demodhenes  or  the  cou- 
rage of  an.  Alexander  could  have  done, 
did  the  beard  fufpend  on  a fudden  the 
ferocity  of  a people  of  barbarians  third}i 
of  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

The  Gauls,  commanded  by  Brennus, 
had  juft  taken  Rome  by  aflault.*  The 
fenators,  fitting,  each  at  the  door  of  his 
houfe,  in  their  curule  chairs,  awaited 
death  with  that  coolnefs  and  refolution 
fo  natural  to  thefe  high  fpirited  repub- 
licans. Their  majeftic  looks  and  long 
white  beards  fo  aftonifhed  thefe  fierce 
conquerors,  that  their  rage  for  carnage 
gave  place  to  admiration  : all  of  a fudden 
they  were  ftruck  motionlefs  with  afto- 
nifliment  j their  arms  fell  from  their 

B 2 hands, 

* Annt  365. 
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hands.  The  Romans  however  conti- 
nuing to  preferve  a grave  and  filent 
countenance,  a Gaul,  enraged  to  fee  the 
flaughter  fufpended  by  the  fight  of  a long 
beard,  boldly  advanced,  (as  if  to  break 
the  fpell  which  deprived  his  countrymen 
of  their  wonted  fiercenefs)  and  laid  hold 
of  that  of  an  old  man,  who,  Ihocked  at 
the  foldier’s  audacity,  knocked  him  on 
the  head  with  his  ivory  rod.  This  ftroke 
of  the  ivory  rod  deflroyed  the  illufion, 
and  became  the  fignal  of  the  malfacre.-j- 

The  beard  was  likewife  very  much 
efteemed  among  the  old  Romans  j and 
even  when  they  adopted,  through  effe- 
minacy, the  cuftom  of  fliaving,  they  pre- 
ferved  the  mofl  religious  refpe<5l  for  this 
mark  of  manhood.  The  firfl  fliaving  of 
a young  man  was  done  with  the  greateft 
ceremony,  and  thefe  firfl  fruits  of  the 
chin  were  carefully  collcdled  in  a gold  or 
filver  box,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  pre- 
fented  to  fome  God,  as  a tribute  of 
youth  j this  pious  offering  was  moflly 
made  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

While  the  Gauls  were  under  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  Romans,  none  but  the 
nobles  and  Chriflian  priefts  were  per- 
mitted to  wear  long  beards.  The  Franks 
having  made  themlelves  mafters  of  Gaul, 

affumed 
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afTiimed  the  fame  authority  as  the  Romans: 
trie  bondiiTien  were  exprefsly  ordered  to 
fhave  their  chins,  and  this  law  continued 
in  force  ’till  the  entire  abolifhment  of  fer- 
vitude  in  France.  So  likewife,  in  the 
time  of  the  firft  race  of  kings,  a long  beard 
was  a fign  of  nobility  and  freedom.  The 
kings,  as  being  the  higheft  nobles  in 
their  kingdom,  were  emulous  likewife  to 
have  the  largeft  beard  : Eginard,  fecre- 
tary  to  Charlemain,  fpeaking  of  the  laft 
kings  of  the  firft  race,  fays,  they  came 
to  the  aflcmblies  in  the  Field  of  Mars  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  oxen,  and  fat  on  the 
throne  with  their  hair  difhevelled,  and 
a very  long  beard,  crifje  ■profufoy  barbd fub- 
mijfci,  folio  refiderenty  & fpeciem  dominantis. 
effingerent. 

To  touch  any  one’s  beard,  or  cut  off 
a bit  of  it,  was,  among  the  firft  French, 
the  moft  facred  pledge  of  protection  an<J 
confidence.  For  a long  time  all  letters, 
that  came  from  the  fovereign,  had,  for 
greater  fanflion,  three  hairs  of  his  beard 
in  the  feal.  There  is  ftill  in  being  a 
charter  of  1121,  which  concludes  with 
the  following  words  : i^/W  ut  ratum  idd 
Jiahile  perjeveret  in  pofteriiviy  prajenti /crip-- 
to  figilli  tnei  robur  appofui  cum  tribus  pilis 
barba  me<e. 
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Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  the 
Orientals  feem  to  be  thofe  who  have  the 
moft  conftantly  worn  long  beards:  feveral 
nations  ihaved  when  in  mourning,  fuch 
as  the  Syrians  and  Perfians.  Beards  were, 
and  flill  are  at  this  day,  under  the  con- 
troul  of  religious  ufages.  Zingzon  af- 
firms, that  the  manner  of  wearing  the 
beard  is  an  eflential  point  in  the  religion 
of  the  Tartars ; that  they  call  the  Perfians 
fchifmatics,  becaufe  they  have  abated 
their  rigour  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  ar- 
range their  beards  in  a manner  direftly 
contrary  to  the  rite  of  the  Tartars  ; he 
adds,  that  this  dangerous  herefy  was  the 
caufe  of  a bloody  war  between  thefe  two 
nations; 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  moft 
dreadful  oath  among  the  Mahometans  is 
to  fwear  by  the  beard  of  their  prophet. 
It  is  faid  in  baron  Tott’s  memoirs,  that 
the  firft  care  of  an  Ottoman  monarch,  on 
his  afeending  the  throne,  is  to  let  his 
beard  grow  out : the  Tartarian  princes 
follow  the  fame  cuflom.  The  fame  wri- 
ter obferves,  that  fultan  Muftapha  III. 
was  not  fatisfied  with  letting  his  grow 
out,  but  that  he  flained  it  black,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  more  confpicuous  the 
firft  dayipf  his  going  out.  The  princes, 
kept  prifoners  in  the  feraglio,  wear  only 

whifkers. 
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whifkers,  as  likewife  all  the  young  people, 
who  don’t  think  thcmfelves  fit  to  wear  a 
whole  beard  ’till  the  age  of  maturity,  and 
this  is  what  they  commonly  call  becoming 
prudent. 

Several  great  men  have  honoured  them- 
felves  with  the  furname  of  Bearded.  The 
emperor  Conftantine  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  epithet  of  Pogonate,  which  fignifies 
the  Bearded,  In  the  time  of  the  crufades, 
we  find  there  was  a Geffrey  the  Bearded : 
Baldwin  IV.  earl  of  Flanders,  was  fur- 
named and,  in  the  il- 
luflrious  houfe  of  Montmorenci,  there 
was  a famous  Bouchard^  who  took  a pride 
in  the  furname  of  Bearded : he  was  al- 
ways the  declared  enemy  of  the  monks, 
without  doubt  becaufe  of  their  being 
fhaved.:]: 

In  the  tenth  century,  we  find,  that  king 
Robert  (of  France)  the  rival  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  was  as  famous  for  his  ex- 
ploits as  for  his  long  white  beard.  In 
order  that  it  might  be  more  confpicuous 
to  the  foldiers,  when  he  was  in  the  field, 

he 

* This  Baldwin,  In  a charter  of  Robert  king  of  France,  In 
the  year  1023,  is  called  Honejla  Barba. 

J The  fingular  quarrel  which  he  had  with  the  monks  of  St. 
Denis  is  given  at  length  in  my  Defeription  des  environs  de  Paris, 
under  the  article  IJJe  St,  Denis.  This  quarrel  was  the  occafion  of 
this  family’s  changing  their  name  from  Bouchard  Ko  Montmorenci. 
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he  ufed  to  let  it  hang  down  outfide  his- 
cuirafs  : this  venerable  fight  encouraged 
the  troops  in  battle,  and  ferved  to  rally 
them  when  they  were  defeated^ 

William  of  Tyre  relates  an  adventure^ 
which  proves  how  much  a long  beard 
was  valued,  and  how  difgraceful  it  was 
for  a man  of  lionour  to  be  without  one. 

Baldwin,  count  of  Edefle,  being  in 
great  want  of  money,  had  recourfe  to  a 
ftratagem  as  new  as  the  fuccefs  of  it  ap- 
peared to  him  certain.  He  went  to  his 
father-in-law,  Gabriel,  a very  rich  man, 
and  told  him,  that,  being  greatly  prefifed 
for  money  by  his  troops,  to  whom  he 
owed  thirty  thoufand  michelets,*  and  not 
being  any  way  able  to  raife  fo  large  a 
fumy  he  had  been  obliged  to  pledge  his 
beard  for  the  payment  of  it.  The  afto- 
nilhment  of  the  father-in-law  was  fo  great 
at  what  he  heard,  that,  doubting  if  he 
had  well  underftood  the  count,  he  made 
him  repeat  the  terms  of  this  ftrangc 
agreement  feveral  times  ; but  being  at 
length  too  well  convinced  of  his  fon-in- 
law’s  inability  to  ra'fe  the  cafh,  the  credu- 
lous Gabriel  bewailed  his  misfortune, 
faying : How  is  it  polTible  for  a man  to 

“ find  in  his  heart  to  pledge  a thing  that 
“ ftiould  be  fo  carefully  preferved,  a thing 

“ that 

* A Greek  money  of  Michael  Paleologus,  emperor  of  the  Eaft. 
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that  is  the  proof  of  virility,  wherein 
confifls  the  principal  authority  of  man, 
and  is  the  ornament  of  his  face.  How 
“ could  you  poflibly  confider  as  a thing 
“ of  little  value,  continued  this  wife  old 
“ man,  what  cannot  be  taken  from  a 
” man  without  loading  him  with  fhame.”* 
The  count  replied,  to  thefe  juft  re- 
proaches, that  having  nothing  in  the 
world  that  he  valued  fo  much,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  pledge  it  to  fatisfy 
his  creditors,  and  that  he  was  determined 
to  fulfill  his  promife,  if  he  could  not  im- 
mediately find  the  money  he  fo  much 
wanted.  The  father-in-law,  alarmed  for 
the  beard  of  Baldwin,  inftantly  gave  him 
the  thirty  thoufand  michelets,  recom- 
mending him  at  the  fame  time  never 
more  to  pledge  a property,  on  which  the 
honour  of  a brave  knight  depended, 

A celebrated  painter  in  Germany,  called 
John  Mayo,  had  fuch  a large  beard  that 
he  was  nicknamed  John  the  Bearded:  it 
was  fo  long,  that  he  wore  it  faftened  to 
his  girdle;  and  though  he  was  a very  tall 
man,  it  would  hang  upon  the  ground  when 
he  flood  upright.  He  took  the  greateft 

care 

* . Siuarit  iterum  : ^/are  rem  tanta  diligentia  con- 

fervandam,  argumentum  viri,  vultus  gloriam,  homnh  ptacipuam 
autoritateni,  ita  obl'igajjct,  tanquam  rem  mediocrem  & ab  homtne  fine 
confujiane  feparabiUm  ? Hiftoria  Belli  facri,  lib,  ii,  cap.  2, 
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care  of  this  extraordinary  beard  j foine- 
times  he  would  untie  it  before  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  who  took  great  pleafure 
to  fee  the  wind  make  it  fly  againfl  the  faces 
of  the  lords  of  his  court. 

In  England,  the  famous  chancellor, 
Thomas  More,  one  of  the  greateft  men  of 
his  time,  being  on  the  point  of  falling  a 
victim  to  court  intrigues,  was  able,  when 
on  the  fatal  fcaffold,  to  procure  refpecfl:  to 
his  beard  in  prefence  of  all  the  people,  and 
faved  it,  as  one  m.ay  fay,  from  the  fatal 
ftroke  which  he  could  not  efcape  himfelf. 
When  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  block, 
he  perceived  that  his  beard  was  likely  to 
be  hurt  bv  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  on 
which  he  took  it  away,  faying:  My  beard 
has  not  been  guilty  of  treajon  3 it  would  he 
an  injujiice  to  ^untjh  it* 

In  France,  the  wife  and  learned  bifhop 
of  Bellai,  John  Peter  Camus,  one  of  the 
greateft  men  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
greateft  enemies  of  the  monks,  was  like- 
wife  famous  for  a lono;  beard.  When  he 
preached,  he  ufed  to  divide  it  into  two  or 
three  tufts,  according  to  the  number  of 
heads  his  fermon  was  divided  into. 

A bifliop  of  Grenoble  was  famous  in 
his  time  for  the  length  of  his  beard. f 

Mole, 

* Bullart's  elogy  of  More. 

'}'  One  day,  this  biihop  let  fall  fomething,  when  he  was  at 

table. 
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Mole,  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal, 
who  had  likewife  a very  long  one,  having 
feen  the  bifhop  of  Grenoble’s,  faid,  Nowj 
God  be  thanked^  my  beard  is  under  Jhelter. 

What  a number  of  beards  fhould  I have 
to  celebrate,  if  I had  refolution  enough 
to  do  it ! what  a croud  of  names  of  heroes 
and  philofophers  would  come  to  embellifh 
this  precious  enumeration  ! You  would 
be  banifhed  from  it,  fages  of  the  age,  who 
wifh  only  to  appear  fo  in  your  writings  j 
lhaved  philofophers,  whofe  effeminate  ap- 
pearance always  belies  the  glorious  title 
under  which  you  conceal  the  pufillanimity 
of  your  fouls.  But  you  would  have  an 
honourable  place  there,  divine  men,  the 
pride  of  Rome  and  Greece!  You,  ado- 
rable Anacreon,  tht  patriarch  oj  gallantry, 
you,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  longefl  beard- 
ed of  the  ancients,  who  took  care  to  let 
pofterity  know  your  pleafures  and  the 
beauty  of  your  beard  come  and  convince 
our  age  that  this  mark  of  virility  is  not 
the  enemy  of  gallantry.  And  you,  O A- 
drian ! who,  of  all  the  Roman  emperors; 

were 

table,  on  his  long  beard.  One  of  the  fervants  fald  to  him  ; 
Inhere  is  a bit  of  meat  on  your  excellency's  beard.  The  fervant  was 
anfwered  : Why  dofi  thou  not  fay  on  the  excellency  of  your  beard  f 
X Adrian  was  the  firft  Roman  emperor  that  wore  a beard,  to 
hide,  as  it  is  faid,  fome  cicatrices  which  he  had  In  his  face. 

Uis 
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were  the  firft  that  brought  in  vogue  this 
ornam>.*nt  of  mafcul'ne  faces,  your  exam- 
ple is  a proof  that  the  introdudtion  of  a 
like  ufage  is  not  beneath  the  greateft 
prince : I would  place  on  your  head  an 
everlafting  laurel,  and  by_  your  fide  a 
French  monarch,  your  wife  imitator : the 
friend  and  protestor  of  arts  and  fciences. 
He  thought  the  revival  of  the  majefty  of 
long  beards  was  ftill  wanting  to  his  glory ; 
and,  in  order  to  infure  more  certain  and 
general  fuccels  to  this  noble  cnterprize, 
he,  as  the  firft  of  his  kingdom,  let  grow 
out  on  his  royal  chin  that  hair  which  cha- 
ra<5terifes  vigour  and  majefty.  In  this 
manner  did  chance  favour  the  wife  projects 
of  Francis  I.  to  reftore  an  ufage  as  ancient 
and  natural  as  it  was  refpeftable. 

This  prince  being  atRemorantin  at  the 
count  of  St.  Pol’s,  twelfth  day,  1521, 
amufed  himfelf  with  feveral  of  his  cour- 
tiers in  attacking  with  fnow- balls  a houfe 
which  the  count,  with  a party  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  defended  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  if  it  had  been  a ftrong  caftle. 
The  national  courage  was  equally  con- 
fpicuous  on  both  fides.  The  vigorous 

attacks 


His  fucceflbrs  imitated  him  down  to  Conftantlne,  who  Ihaved. 
Beards  came  in  again  under  Heraclius,  and  all  the  Creek 
emi'crors  afterwards  continued  the  ufage. 
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attacks  of  the  one  party  were  followed  by 
a ftill  more  vigorous  defence  from  the 
other : viftory  leemed  to  hang  fufpended 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  when 
all  of  a fudden  ammunition  failed  in  this 
fecond  Troy.  The  befieged  were  filled 
with  defpair,  and  the  enemy  took  advan- 
tage of  their  confufion  to  ftorm  the  place. 
The  Trojans  were  on  the  point  of  being 
overcome  by  their  courageous  affailants, 
when  captain  de  Lorges,  having  a little 
recovered  himfclf,  refolutely  laid  hold  of  a 
fire-brand,  and,  Ide(fior  like,  boldly  ad- 
vanced toward  the  enemy,  and  threw  it  at 
random  among  the  befiegers.  The  French 
monarch,  who  was  climbing  up  among 
the  foremoft,  unfortunately  received  it  on 
his  head.  Both  Greeks  and  Trojans  threw 
down  their  arms  immediately;  an  end  was 
put  to  the  play,  and  every  one  was  taken 
up  with  the  wound  of  Francis  I.  who,  by 
this  accident,  was  obliged  to  have  his  head 
lhaved ; and  being  defirous  to  recover  on 
his  chin  what  he  had  loft  from  his  head, 
he  let  h‘is  beard  grow  out,  and  every  body 
did  the  fame. 

The  beft  eftablifliments  always  meet 
with  traducers:  the  beard  was  not  without 
oppofers ; it  had  to  fight  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  againft  the  ufage,  againft  the 
prejudice  and  bad  tafte  of  the  age,  and 

C efpecially 
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efpecially  againft  the  fury  of  the  clergy 
and  parliaments,  who,  as  we  fhall  fee  pre- 
fently,  wanted  in  thofe  days  to  make  every 
body  fhave.  But  the  great  and  powerful 
enemies  of  this  mode,  far  from  fetting 
bounds  to  its  conque/ls,  gave  additional 
fplendour  to  its  triumph.  In  a little  time, 
every  body  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  of  the 
vidlorious  beard,  and,  in  the  fequel,  a 
lhaved  chin  was  looked  upon  as  a fign  of 
turpitude  and  debauchery. 

Henry  III.  king  of  France,  furnifhes  us 
with  an  example  of  the  horror  in  which 
a lhaved  face  was  held  in  thofe  days. 
Amidft  the  debauchery  in  which  this 
prince  was  plunged,  like  a fecond  Hc- 
liogabulus,  he  carried  things  fo  far  as  to 
appear  at  a ball  clofe-fhaved.  Some  verfes 
of  a fatire  of  the  poet  d’Aubigne  have  pre- 
ferved  us  this  fa£t,  with  the  indignation 
it  infpired.  They  may  be  thus  rendered 
in  Englifli  : 

Henry  was  well  verfed  in  judging  the  drefs 

Of  the  w ■ " s of  his  court  : of  an  intrigue  not  lefs  : 

His  chin  Jhai'cd ; his  cheeks  pale ; efteminate  manner  ; 
Sard’napulus  eye;  fo  much  woman  all  over 
Was  he,  that  one  twelfth-day,  this  doubtful  animal. 
Without  brains  or  confequence,  fuch  appeared  at  a ball. 


Let  us  turn  our  eyes  on  a more  flatter- 
ing objed,  and  admire  the  beard  of  the 

bell 
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bell  of  kings,  the  ever  precious  beard  of 
the  great  Henry  IV.  of  France,  which  dif- 
fufed  over  the  countenance  of  that  prince 
a majeftic  fweetnefs  and  amiable  opennefs ; 
a beard  ever  dear  to  pofterity,  and  which 
ihould  ferve  as  a model  for  that  of  every 
great  king ; as  the  beard  of  his  illuftrious 
miniftcr  fliould  for  that  of  every  minifter. 

It  was  in  this  golden  age  of  bearded 
chins  that  thofe  dilFerent  falhions  of  wear- 
ing the  beard  Jharp-^ointedyJquare^ 

round y fany^  Jw all ow' s -tally  artichoke-leafy 
fuccefiively  appeared.  There  were 
even  ligue-heards.  Art  was  often  fuc- 
cefsfully  made  ufe  of  to  give  them  grace- 
ful forms  j and  the  keeping  of  the  beard 
in  order  was  more  expenfive  to  the  beaux 
of  thofe  days,  than  that  of  the  hair  of  our 
fribbles  is  now.H  But  what  dependance 

C 2 ^ is 

♦ At  the  time  that  fan-beards  were  in  faihion,  fays  Mr.  de 
St.  Foix  in  his  E£ais  fur  Paris,  they  were  kept  in  that  form  by 
means  of  a wax  preparation,  which  gave  the  hair  an  agreeable 
odour  and  any  colour  that  was  defired.  The  beard  was  fet  in 
order  at  night,  and  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  put  out  of  form 
before  morning,  it  was  done  up  in  a fort  of  purfe  made  on 
purpofe. 

II  We  read  in  the  Menagiana,  that  a man  very  fond  of  his 
beard  paid  three  half-crowns  a month  for  keeping  it  in  order ; 
on  which  cardinal  Campege  wittily  obferved,  ’That  his  beard  coji 
more  than  bis  bead  was  worth.  The  fame  thing  might  be  faid 
now  a.days  of  a number  of  head-dreffes. 
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IS  there  to  be  put  on  the  (lability  of  the 
things  of  this  world  ? By  an  event,  as 
fatal  as  iinforefeen,  the  beard,  which  was 
arrived  at  its  highcft  degree  of  glory,  all 
of  a fudden  loft  its  favour,  and  was  at 
length  entirely  profcribed.  The  unex- 
pe6led  death  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  the 
youth  of  his  fucceffor,  were  the  foie  cauie 
of  it. 

Lewis  XIII.  mounted  the  throne  of  his 
glorious  anceftors  without  a beard.  Every 
one  concluded  immediately,  that  the  cour- 
tiers, feeing  their  young  king  with  a 
fmooth  chin,  would  look  upon  their  own 
as  too  rough.  The  conjecture  proved 
right,  for  they  prefently  reduced  their 
beards  to  whifkers,  and  a fmall  tuft  of  hair 
under  the  nether  lip. 

The  people  at  firft  would  not  follow 
this  dangerous,  example.  The  duke  of 
Sully  never  would  adopt  this  effeminate 
cuftom.  This  man,  great  both  as  a ge- 
neral and  a minifter,  was  likewife  fo  in  his 
retirement : he  had  the  courage  to  keep 
his  long  beard  and  to  appear  with  it  at  the 
court  of  I.ewis  Xlir.  where  he  was  called 
to  give  his  advice  in  an  affair  of  impor- 
tance. The  young  crop-bearded  courtiers 
laughed  at  the  fight  of  his  grave  look  and 
old  fafhioned  phyz.  The  duke,  nettled  at 
the  affront  put  on  his  fine  beard,  faid  to 

the 
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the  king;  **  Sir,  when  your  father,  of 
glorious  memory,  did  me  the  honour  to 
confult  me  on  his  great  and  important 
affairs,  the  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  fend 
away  all  the  buffoons  and  ftage-dancers 
of  his  court.” 

The  tuft  of  hair  under  the  nether  lip 
infenfibly  diminilhed,  and  at  length  en- 
tirely difappeared.  This  refolution  caufed 
much  grief i feveral  complained  bitterly, 
and  obftinately  refolved  not  to  follow  the 
new  mode.  Le  Mercure  of  that  period 
bears  honourable  teftimony  of  the  efteem 
in  which  the  long  beards  were  held,  even 
after  their  difgrace.  The  following  fort 
of  funeral  elogy  is  taken  from  that  work  : 

The  beard,  which  is  natural  only  to 
‘‘  man,  is  the  mark  of  his  virility,  and 
“ gives  him  precedency  among  his  fpe- 
cies;  ’tis  this  token  of  manhood  which 
adds  a dignity  to  his  features,  and  gives 
him  an  air  of  gravity  and  modelfy, 
which  makes  him  look  full  of  wifdom.”J 
Neither  the  complaints  of  the  one  nor 
the  elogies  of  the  other  w^ere  of  any  effedl. 
Every  body  followed  the  court. § Thou, 
O celebrated  Mithon,  whofe  name  me- 

C 3 rics 

J Mercure  of  A.  D.  1678. 

§ Marflial  Baflbrapierre  fald,  that  all  the  change  ]ie  found  In 
the  world,  after  pafling  twelve  years  in  prifon,  was,  that  the  iriCn 
had  loft  their  beards  and  the  horfes  their  tails. 
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rits  an  honourable  place  among  thofe  of 
the  illuftrious  men  of  thy  country,  thou 
alone  hadft  the  refolution,  amidft  thy 
fliaved  countrymen,  to  let  thy  long  beard 
remain,  and  to  preferve  it  entire  till  thy 
laft  breath.  May  thy  name,  O Mithon, 
pairing  down  to  pofterity,  be  always  pro- 
nounced with  rapture  ! may  the  moll  fa- 
mous Academies  propofe  thy  elogy  in 
emulation  of  one  another ! and  may  it  be 
repeated  there,  in  the  moll  philofophical 
tone,  that  thou  hadft  the  courage  to  ap- 
pear like  a man  amidft  a people  of  beard- 
lefs  boys.* 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  beard  in 
France.  Notwithftanding  the  prejudice 
which  exifts  at  prefent,  this  mark  of  man- 
hood has  not  loft  its  influence.  When- 
ever a foreigner  appears  in  France  with  a 
long  beard,  he  not  only  attrafts  admira- 
tion, but  likewife  the  confidence  and  re- 
lpe£l  of  thofe  that  fee  him.  A Genevefe, 
called  Liotard,  is  an  example  ; he  knew 
very  well  how  to  make  an  advantage  of 
this  afcendancy,  which  gives  an  impofing 
appearance  to  people  greedy  of  novelty. 

He 

* The  lafi  that  wore  a long  heard  in  ibis  city  was  Mr.  Richard 
Alitlon,  bailiff  and  criminal  judge  of  the  county  of  Eu,  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  laji  century ^ erul  died  about  the  year  i6>6. 
Mercurc  tor  January,  1732. 
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He  was  a portrait  painter,  and  had 
lived  three  years  at  Conftantinople,  where 
his  talents  got  him  to  be  fent  for  by  the 
grand  feignior  to  come  to  the  feraglio  to 
draw  the  pidlures  of  the  fultanefles  : he 
followed  the  drefs  of  the  Orientals,  and, 
confequently,  let  his  beard  grow  out,  with 
as  much  lefs  reluflancy,  as  it  hid  the 
deformity  of  his  face.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  refolved  to  retain  his  Levan- 
tine drefs,  and  after  this  manner  appeared 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1752.  He  foon  per- 
ceived that  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  his  whim.  His  drefs  and 
beard  ferved  him  much  better  than  his 
talents,  to  raife  him  above  the  croud. 
It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  eagernefs  of  the 
Parifians  for  this  extraordinary  man.  The 
infatuation  was  univerfal  j his  name  foon 
reached  the  court,  where  he  was  fent  for 
at  length  to  draw  the  portraits  of  the 
late  king  and  the  royal  family,  and  where, 
in  a fhort  time,  he  made  his  fortune. 

His  talents,  lefs  aftonilhing  than  his 
drefs,  did  not  confifl:  in  the  beauty  of 
the  colouring,  but  in  the  art  of  taking 
the  moft  ftriking  likeneffes.  The  mar- 
chionefs  of  Pompadour  was  hurt  at  the 
fcrupulous  accuracy  of  our  painter.  As 
fhe  gave  him  one  day  a hundred  pounds 
for  a portrait  which  he  had  juft  drawn. 
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file  made  ufe  of  thefe  precious  words, 
which  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold  in  the  hiftory  of  bearded  chins  : 
your  merit  confifis  in  your  beard,-\ 

It  was  likewife  through  favour  of  a long 
beard  that  a young  Frenchman,  about  ten 
years  ago,  preached  a new  doctrine  in 
Arabia.  He  affumed  the  name  of  Ar- 
'phaxad  'TinnagelU:  his  quality  was,  that 
of  difciple  of  J.  J.  Roujfeau^  on  a miffion  in 
Arabia.  His  oriental  drefs  and  prophet’s 
beard  concurred  particularly  to  gain  him 
profelytes.* 

There 

-f-  This  anecdote  was  given  me  by  a friend  of  the  painter’s, 
who  knew  him  at  the  time  he  wore  his  oriental  drefs.  He  lince 
adopted  the  French  ufagc,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  ardent 
felicitations  of  his  wife,  who  was  a Parifian. 

* Mr.  M— — , in  his  journey  to  India  by  land,  met  this 
enthufiall  at  Baflbra,  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1770,  who  alked  Mr. 
Pyrault,  the  French  conful  in  that  town,  for  a guide  to  conduft 
him  through  the  defert.  He  was  returning  from  Surat,  where 
he  had  refided  fometime  with  Mr.  Anquetil  de  Briancourt, 
likewife  a French  conful.  « This  Arphaxad  Tinnagelli,”  fays 
Mr.  M .1.  in  the  manufeript  account  of  his  journey,  “ is 

“ a young  man  of  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  of  middling 
ftature,  and  feems  to  have  the  Lorrain  accent.  He  gives 
<*  himfelf  out  for  an  Arabian,  born  at  Eliatiff  in  the  gulf  of 
“ Perfia;  he  has  written  a romance,  in  which  he  has  not  fnewn 
“ a more  happy  invention,  than  in  his  Arabian  name.  Not- 
“ withftanding  his  beard  and  drefs,  we  foon  difeovered  him  to 
be  a Frenchman,  which  he  at  length  acknowledged.  Having 

“ made 
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There  is  nothing  more  eloquent  than 
outward  appearance,  efpecially  among  a 
fuperficial  people.  Why  then  do  thofe, 
who,  for  the  intereft  of  their  ftate  or  the 
happinefs  of  their  fubjecSts,  are  under  a 
neceflity  of  commanding  refpedl,  negledt 
fuch  powerful  means  ? The  beard  pre- 
fents  them  with  the  mofb  fimple,  moft 
natural,  and  moft  perfuafive  of  all.  With 
that  mark  of  manhood  our  warriors  would 
no  longer  look  like  women  ■,  we  Ihould 
have  venerable  old  men  and  priefts  more 
reverenced. 

made  himfelf  prttty  well  acquainted  with  Arabic,  he  has 
“ written  feveral  things  in  that  language,  among  others,  a ca- 
“ techifm  called  Tinnagellique,  which  begins  thus  ; Who  is  God  ? 
“ The  truth.  Who  is  his  Prophet  ? J.  y.  Roujpau.  It  was 
“ thought  at  Baflbra,”  continues  our  traveller,  “ that  he  hai 
“ quitted  his  pranks  entirely ; and,  on  his  promifing  to  return 
“ to  India  and  live  as  he  ought,  Meflieurs  Pyrault  and  RoulTeau 

(the  Periian,  coafm  to  J.  James)  made  him  up  an  European 
“ wardrobe;  he  came  with  me  as  far  as  Mafeataj  but  I could 
“ not  get  him  any  farther,  and  I left  him  quite  difpofed  to  go 
“ and  complete  his  raiflion^” 
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CHAP.  Iir. 


Of  fome  SHAVED  Chins. 


IT  is  a difgrace  to  man  to  have  the  moft 
confpicuous  mark  of  his  virility  taken 
ofFi  to  pretend  chat  it  becomes  him  to  look 
like  a woman,  an  eunuch,  or  a child,  is 
the  height  of  folly  and  ridiculoufnefs. 
Even  if  this  truth  were  not  conftantly 
fupported  by  the  will  of  nature,  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  moft  refpedbable  charadlers 
of  antiquity  ihould  be  fufficient  to  eftablifli 
it  for  ever  among  all  nations,  and  this  is 
what  I would  fain  perfuade  my  country- 
men of. 

A fhaved  chin  was  always  a fign  of  fla- 
very,  infamy,  or  debauchery.  Diogenes 
aflced  thofe  he  faw  without  beards,  if  they 
had  not  changed  their  fex,  and  were  dif- 
fatisficd  at  being  men.  The  lofs  of  the 

beard. 
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beard,  among  a great  many  nations,  was 
always  accompanied  by  banilhment.  All 
the  fathers  of  the  church  exclaimed  a- 
gainfl  this  lliamefLiI  abufe,  and  always  re- 
garded a Hiaved  chin  as  the  effedt  of  the 
vileft  licentioufnefs. 

The  example  of  Alexander,  no  doubt, 
will  be  alledged  againft  me,  who,  before 
the  battle  of  Ardela,  had  all  his  foldiers 
fliaved.  I fhall  anfwer,  that  he  never 
fhaved  himfelf,  but  conftantly  wore  this 
charadteriftical  mark  of  his  valour,  and 
that,  if  he  ordered  his  foldiers’  faces  to 
be  trimmed,  it  was  only,  as  Plutarch  fays, 
for  fear  the  enemy  Ihould  feize  them  by 
the  beard. 

I know  very  well  too,  that  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  was  the  firft  Roman  who  daily  ufed 
a razor,  and  that  this  mode  was  brought 
from  Sicily  to  Italy  by  P.  Ticinius,  who 
brought  with  him  a troop  of  barbers. 
But  it  is  good  to  know,  as  Pliny  very  ju- 
dicioufly  remarks,  that,  of  all  the  nations 
that  then  confented  to  cut  off  their  beards, 
the  Romans  were  the  laft  that  yielded  to 
this  effeminate  cuftom.§  This  proves 
nothing  more,  than  that  luxury  began 
to  be  predominant  at  Rome,  and  that 
luxury  perverts  every  thing.  Moreover, 
thefe  particular  cafes  fhould  be  reckoned 

among 

^ p/in,  Hia.  nat.  lib.  vii,  cap.  6o. 
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among  tranfient  errors,  which,  being  dif- 
fipated,  give  to  truth  an  additional  luftre. 

Let  us  take  a view  of  a period  lefs  re- 
mote, which,  interefting  us  more,  will 
fhew  the  value  of  a beard,  the  difgrace  of 
a lhaved  face,  and  the  mifchiefs  that  have 
been  the  confequence  of  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, Clotarius  II.  having  a mind  to 
appoint  a Governor  to  his  fon  Dagobert, 
chofe  Sadregefile,  a man  very  learned  for 
his  time ; he  loaded  him  with  honours, 
and  created  him  duke  of  Aquitaine  ; and 
the  new  duke  fpared  no  pains  to  inftrudt 
his  pupil  i but  it  feemed  the  latter  no 
more  anfwered  the  intention  of  the  king 
his  father,  than  the  leflbns  of  his  governor. 
The  wild  unruly  character  of  the  princes 
of  thofe  times  muft  neceffarily  have  fub- 
mitted  with  difficulty  to  the  will  of  a 
mafter.  Dagobert  would  not  long  en- 
dure the  conilrairtt  which  the  duty  of  his 
education  laid  him  under.  He  confidered 
reprimands  as  fo  many  outrages.  Hatred 
and  vengeance  took  poffeflion  of  his 
proud  heart,  and  foon  broke  out  to  attack 
Sadregefile. 

One  day  when  king  Clotarius  was  a 
hunting,  young  Dagobert  invited  his  go- 
vernor to  dinner.  The  prince,  feigning, 
during  the  repaft,  to  ad  without  cere- 
mony. 
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mony,  (fay  the  chronicles  of  France,) 
'prefented  him  the  cup  to  drink,  ‘xith  three. 
This  was  a fnare  which  the  duke  of  A- 
quitaine  never  dreamed  of.  He  received 
the  cup  with  a confident  air : and  this  was 
a crime.  And  he,  who  was  deferving  of 
punijhment,  took  it  from  his  hand,  not  as  it 
ought  to  be  taken  from  a perfon  of  great  con- 
fequence,  but  as  it  is  cuflomary  to  take  it 
from  an  equal.  The  author  of  thefe  fame 
chronicles,  who  was  not  a contemporary 
however,  does  not  fail,  as  may  be  per- 
ceived, to  condemn  Sadregefile,  for  hav- 
ing accepted  the  cup,  and  to  juftify  Da- 
gobert  who  had  prefented  it  to  him  with 
three.  "W ithout  doubt  he  did  not  obferve, 
in  receiving  it,  all  the  ceremony  which 
the  etiquette  of  the  court  in  thofe  days 
required.  This  flight  want  of  refpedl,  or 
rather  this  liberty,  was  made  a pretext  by 
Dagobert  for  revenge.  After  having 
called  Sadregefile  all  manner  of  names, 
and  had  him  beaten  by  his  lervants,  the 
young  prince,  hurried  away  by  his  rage, 
without  regarding  the  age  of  his  gover- 
nor, or  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
invefted,  not  even  his  title  of  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  rufhed  upon  him  and  cut  off 
his  beard  with  his  knife.  Some  other 
chronicles  which  relate  the  fame  affair, 
add  likewife  this  bad  treatment.  Prince 

D Dagobert 
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Dagohert  took  him  hy  the  beard.,  and  with 
his  knife,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  cut  it 
Jo  cloje,  that  he  cut  off  a piece  of  his  chin 
with  it. 

The  two  authors,  who  agree  in  relating 
the  fame  affair,  were  well  perfuaded,  that 
the  abufe  and  the  blows,  which  the  duke 
of  Aquitaine  received,  hurt  his  feelings 
much  lefs  than  thelofsof  his  beard.  This 
is  the  reafon  of  their  laying  more  ftrefs  on 
the  latter.  In  thofe  days,  fays  one  of  them, 
itjwas  the  great  eft  aftront  and  dif grace  a fnan 
could  receive,  to  have  his  beard  cut  off. 

Clotarius,  on  his  return  from  hunting,  - 
was  far  from  applauding  his  fon’s  condudf. 
'The  king  was  greatly  enraged.  The  young 
Dagobert,  to  avoid  the  juft  indignation  of 
his  father,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Martyrs,  now  called  the  church  of  St. 
Denis.  In  vain  did  the  king  fend  ferjcants 
to  take  him  from  thence  : the  writers,  who 
relate  this  affair,  affert  that  God  worked 
a miracle  in  favour  of  this  young  rebel  j 
they  fay,  that  all  the  men  the  king  fent 
were  ftopped  on  the  road  by  a divine 
power.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  miracle 
had  no  effedl  on  Clotarius  j for  he  never 
pardoned  his  fon’s  cutting  off  the  beard  of 
his  governor.  The  king  was  fo  enraged, 
fay  the  fame  chronicles,  tloat  he  never  for- 
gave  this  offence. 


It 
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It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  what  was  at 
the  fame  time  a mark  of  infamy,  became, 
in  other  circumftances,  the  feal  of  confi- 
dence and  fidelity.  When  a fovereign 
took  a vaflal  or  an  ally  under  his  pro- 
tection, he  cut  off  his  beard.  This  was  a 
fort  of  adoption  which  conferred  on  the 
perfon  the  title  of  fon.  The  nobles  of 
Spbleta  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  this  u- 
fage,  after  they  had  refufed  to  fuccour 
' Didier  againft  Charlemain ; they  fet  out 
immediately  for  Rome,  and  came  and  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
popej  and  as  a proof  of  their  conftant 
fidelity,  they  left  their  beards  in  his  holi- 
nefs’s  hands. 

This  ceremony  was  looked  upon  as  fa- 
cred  by  the  contracting  parties;  and  when 
any  one  had  promifed  to, adopt  another 
and  to  cut  off  his  beard,  the  greateft  raf- 
cal  breathiilg  would  be  afraid  to  break  his 
word,  and  what  hapened  to  Taffon,  duke 
of  Frejus,  is  a proof  of  it.  Gregory,  pa- 
trician of  the  Romans,  being  defirous  to 
difeharge  a fum  which  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  the  dukes  of  Frejus,  drew  the  young 
'I'alfon  to  Oderzo,  a town  on  the  borders 
of  Trevifannah,  under  the  fpecious  pre- 
text of  adopting  him  for  his  fon  by  cut- 
ting off  his  beard.  Talfon  came  without 
fufpicion  j but  he  was  no  fooner  entered 
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the  town  with  his  retinue,  than  Gregory 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  flint,  and  imme- 
diately fent  foldiers  to  attack  him.  Taf- 
fon,  accompanied  by  his  little  troop,  de- 
fended himfelf  with  great  courage,  and 
'killed  a great  many  Romans ; but  at 
length  he  was  overcome  by  number. 
Then  the  traitor,  Gregory,  ordered  the 
head  of  the  young  duke  to  be  brought 
himj  and,  to  prevent  his  appearing  to 
have  broken  his  oath,  he  cut  off  his  beard, 
as  he  had  promifed.* 

The  fame  ufage  had  been  obferved  a 
long  time  before  j but,  in  the  ceremony, 
touching  the  beard,  iaftead  of  cutting  it 
off,  was  thought  fufficient.  It  was  then 
iicld  in  higher  refpedt.  Clovis,  king  of 
France,  fent  deputies  to  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  to  treat  with  him,  and  intreat 
the  favour  of  him  to  come  and  touch  his 
beard,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  adopt  him 
for  his  fon.f 

The  beard  has  met  with  its  tyrants;  tlie 
L-atin  church  furnilhes  a great  number, 
Charlemain  deferved  this  title  w’hen  he 
abfolutely  refufed  to  let  the  Beneventians 
have  Grimoald  for  duke,  unlefs  he  obliged 

the 

* Pauli  Warnefridi  Lotigobardi  flii,  Diacoui  Forojullicujis,  dt 
gefi'is  Longobardoruju.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  ii. 

Aivionius,  Fragment,  de  Clod,  & Alar.  Regibus, 
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the  Lombards  to  fhave.ll  But  no  fooner 
was  this  fame  Charlemain  emperor  of  the 
Weft,  than  he  adopted  the  Roman  beard.* 
Circumftances  change  every  thing. 

Since  Willi  am  the  Conqueror,  who  rob- 
bed the  Englifti  of  their  beards  with  their 
liberty,  hiftory  does  not  furnifli  us  with 
any  relation  of  this  kind  more  poignant, 
than  that  of  Lewis  the  Young,  king  of 
France. 

This  king,  in  the  war  which  he  carried 
on  againft  Theobald  count  of  Champaign, 
having  taken  Vitri  by  ftorm,  burnt  three 
thoujand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  who  had 
taken  Jhelter  in  the  church,  fays  Mezerai, 
as  a Jacred  ajfyltim.  He  foon  repented  of 
this  cruelty  ; and,  by  way  of  making  fome 
atonement,  he,  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
clergy,  confcnted  to  cut'‘off  his  beard. 
His  auftere  deportment  and  fliaved  chin 
greatly  difpleafed  his  young  wife  Eleanor, 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine; 
fhe  murmured  againft  this  ridiculous  cuf- 
tom,  and  often  reproached  her  hufband, 
with  looking  much  more  like  a monk 
than  a king. 

Da  If 

II  Paul  Diacre  fays,  the  Lombards  derive  their  name  from  the 
length  of  their  beard.  He  adds,  that,  according  to  the  idiom 
of  the  country,  lang  fignifies  longuam,  and  batrt  batbam. 
Lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

* His  beard  is  carefully  prcferved  at  Spire. 
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If  Lewis  the  Young’s  fhaved  chin  had 
caufed  notliing  more  than  the  diflike  of 
the  young  queen,  the  mifchief  would  have 
been  triflings  but  ieveral  hiflorians  aflTert, 
that  it  was  the  firftcaufe  of  that  inextin- 
guifliable  hatred  which  has  fo  long  divided 
England  and  France.  The  following  is 
the  account  they  give  of  it. 

Saint  Bernard,  fpurred  on  by  pope  Eu- 
gene III.  his  old  difciple,  took  advantage 
of  the  religious  difpofition  of  the  king  of 
France,  to  perfuade  him,  that  nothing  but 
the  undertaking  of  a fecond  crufade  could 
appeafe  the  wrath  of  God.  The  penitent 
monarch,  who  had  not  hefitatcd  to  let 
himfelf  be  ihaved,  was  as  eafily  prevailed 
on  to  de})art  forPaleftine.  Eleanor,  whe- 
ther through  curiofity,  duty,  or  to  divert 
the  uneafinefs  of  mind  which  the  continual 
abfence  of  her  hufband  caufed  her,  refolv- 
cd  to  accompany  him. 

After  the  misfortunes  with  which  this 
war  was  attended,  the  devout  prince  met 
with  one  that  affeded  his  heart  much 
nearer  j he  perceived  that  his  fhaved  chin 
had  entirely  alienated  from  him  the  affec- 
tions of  Eleanor,  and  that  this  wife,  ex- 
prefling every  day  her  liking  for  long 
beards,  liftened  with  attention  to  the  a- 
niorous  alTiduities  of  Raymund,  prince  of 
Antioch,  her  paternal  uncle.  They  add, 

moreover, 
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moreover,  that  a young  Turk,  called  Sa- 
ladin,  uncommonly  handfome,  and  en- 
dowed, no  doubt,  with  a notable  beard, 
likewife  made  this  princels  forget  the 
fatigues  of  this  long  and  unfortunate 
campaign. 

Lewis  the  Young  returned  from  Syria, 
ftill  fhaved,  and,  moreover,  vanquifhed  : 
too  certain  of  Eleanor’s  infidelity,  in  the 
rage  of  his  jealoufy,  he  affembled  a 
council  at  Beangency,  where,  fpite  of 
the  prudent  and  pacific  advice  of  his 
minifter,  (abbot  Suger,)  he  had  his  mar- 
riage fet  afide,  under  pretext  of  confan- 
guinity. 

Eleanor,  fix  weeks  after  her  repu- 
diation, married  Henry,  count  of  Anjou 
and  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  after- 
wards Henry  II.  king  of  England.  The 
French  king  faw  with  chagrin  this  new 
monarch,  his  vafTal,  in  pofTeffion  of  his 
wife  and  the  provinces  which  compofed 
her  dowry  j he  declared  war  againfl  him  ; 
and  this  is  the  foundation  of  that  deftruc- 
tive  rivality  which  has  fo  long  troubled 
England  and  France.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  cutting  off  of  a beard, 
fix  hundred  years  fince,  fiiould  have  been 
the  caufe  of  a war  the  flames  of  which  are 
fcarcely  extinguifiied,  and  which  not  long 

fince 
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fince  fet  a great  part  of  our  globe  in  a 
blaze. j* 

The  Templars,  that  order  of  monks 
and  foldiers,  who  had  the  faults  of  both, 
wore  their  beards  like  the  Orientals. 
Philip  the  Handfome,  king  of  France, 
thought  it  advifeable  to  deftroy  thefe 
religious  foldiers,  and  to  have  a great 
number  of  them  burnt.  Their  execu- 
tion was  preceded  by  cutting  off  their 
beards,  either  to  difgrace  them  more, 
or  to  deprive  them  of  that  grave  impo- 
fing  air  which  it  gave  them. 

Soldiers  and  princes  were  not  the  only 
ones  for  whom  a fhaved  chin  was  a mai  k 
of  infamy  : philofophers  and  learned  men 
have  always  abhorred  thefe  naked  faces. 
Paul  Jove,  in  his  elogy  of  Francis  Fi- 
lelfo,  relates  a trifling  event  which  proves 
how  u uch  the  learned  of  thofe  days  va- 
lued their  beards.  A violent  difpute 
arofe  betvveen  the  Italian,  Filelfo,  and 
a Greek  profeffor  railed  Timothy  ; the 
queflion  was,  whether  a certain  Greek 
fyllable  were  long  or  fliort.  Things  were 
carried  to  fuch  a height,  that  Filelfo 

waged 

f “ This  woman  (Eleanor)”  fays  Mezerai,  “ confummate 
“ in  all  forts  of  wickednefs,  lived  more  than  eighty  years,  kept 
“ up  a. war  for  more  than  fixty  years,  and  left  a hatred,  between 
“ France  and  England,  which  has  lafted  more  than  three  cen- 
“ turies.” 
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waged  a confiderable  fiim,  and  Timothy 
his  long  beard.  The  aflfair  was  at  length 
decided.  Timothy  was  declared  van- 
quifhed ; and,  to  fave  his  beard,  which 
he  had  juft  loft,  he  made  Filelfo  very 
advantageous  offers  ; but  the  latter,  inex- 
orable, would  have  nothing  but  the 
beard  he  had  won  i he  infifted  on  having 
the  unfortunate  Timothy  fhaved,  and  re- 
tained the  fpoils  of  his  adverfary  s chin 
as  a monument  of  his  victory. 

When,  by  an  event  which  has  been  al- 
ready related,  Trancis  I.  introduced  the 
mode  of  long  beards  into  France,  the 
parliaments  and  all  the  lawyers  ftood  up 
againft  this  ornament  lb  fuitable  to  the  gra- 
vity of  their  funftions  : all  the  magiftrates 
fhaved,  while  the  young  men  of  fafhion, 
and  all  the  court,  appeared  with  a vene- 
rable beard.  This  contraft  in  drefs  lafted 
longer  than  it  ought  to,  through  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  lawyers.  The  lelf-impor- 
tance  which  they  fhewed  in  this  fort  of 
conteft,  is  one  of  thofe  lineaments  of 
charadter  which  the  philofophical  obferver 
fhould  not  let  efcape  him. 

The  rapid  progrefs  which  this  mode 
of  long  beards  daily  made,  foon  alarmed 
the  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  j 
they  thought  it  highly  neceffary  to  ftop 
the  progrefs  of  fuch  a dangerous  ufage  . 

being 
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being  thoroughly  perfuaded  that  it  was 
cfTeniial  towards  magifterial  gravity  to 
be  conflantly  fhaved,  they  made  a law, 
in  I5^^5,  commonly  called  in  thofe  days 
the  edi^l  cj  beards^  by  which  all  magif- 
trates  and  lawyers,  even  litigants,  were 
abfolutely  forbidden  to  appear  in  the 
Juftice-hall  with  a long  beard. 

Francis  Olivier,  a man  of  the  court, 
who  was  afterwards  chancellor,  expe- 
rienced all  the  hatred  that  the  parliament 
had  for  long  beards,  when  he  prefented 
himfelf  to  be  admitted  to  the  charge  of 
mailer  of  requells:  he  was  at  firll  refufed, 
for  the  foie  reafon  of  not  being  fliaved. 
Notwithftanding  the  prefling  felicitations 
of  our  candidate,  the  parliament  was  in- 
flexible, and  Francis  Olivier  was  obliged 
to  facrifice  his  long  beard  to  his  interell, 
or  rather  to  the  childilh  prejudice  of  that 
court. 

The  parliament  of  Touloufe  dillin- 
guiflied  itfelf  likev/ife,  by  pronouncing  a 
decree  which  exprefsly  forbade  the  wear- 
ing of  long  beards.  A gentleman  wanted 
to  folicit  in  this  court  without  complying 
with  this  unfafliionable  ordinance  j the 
parliament  replied  very  ferioufly  to  him, 
that  he  fliould  have  jullice  done  him 
when  he  fliould  be  fliaved.* 

'There 


♦'Gintien  Hervet,  de  redenda  barbd  oratio. 
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There  were  neither  attorneys  nor  counfel- 
lors  in  the  fovereign  courts  of  jiidice  that 
could  prejiime  to  appear  in  court  on  St. 
Martin's  day^  with  a long  brardy  without-' 
incurring  a fine ; and  this  zvas  objerved 
likewife  in  the  inferior  jurifdiSlions.  Thefe 
'are  the  words  of  a writer  nearly  contem- 
porary : he  adds  likewife,  that  it  was 
highly  neceflary  to  be  careful  how  one 
came  to  prelent  a requeft  without  being 
fhaved  firfi:.  Such-a-one  would  have  been 
finely  fnubbedy  fays  he,  who  fhould  have 
come  with  a long  beard  to  prefent  a requefi, 
fo  much  foy  that  whoever  zvanted  to  prefent 
onCy  readily  put  his  beard  in  his  fleeve.-\ 

An  advocate  at  the  parliament  of  Paris 
was  a vi6lim  to  th’s  rigorous  antipathy. 
They  relate,  that  having  prefented  him- 
felf  in  the  hall  to  plead  a caufe  with  a 
long  beard,  Peter  Lizet,  the  firft  pre- 
fident,  ordered  him,  in  open  court,  to 
cut  it  off  immediately,  or  elfe  the  parlia- 
ment would  refufe  to  hear  him.  The 
advocate  was  obliged  to  obey  this  ty- 
rannical order.  Tome  2.  des  Memoires  de 
Literature  de  Salengre. 

Fortunately, 

-j-  Pogonologie,  ou  Difeours  face'tieux  des  Barbes.  1 am  furfrifedy 
fays  the  author  of  this  work,  at  the  ordinance  of  a certain  magif- 
trate,  who  commanded  all  the  millers  of  his  diJlriSi  to  cut  off  their 
beards. 
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Fortunately,  thefe  unmerciful  enemies 
of  bearded  chins  were  unable  to  exercife 
their  perfecution  but  over  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  people  dependant  upon  them  ; 
they  would  have  fhaved  all  the  French, 
if  the  nation  would  have  let  them  to. 
But  this  rage  for  difbearding  infenfibly 
died  away,  and,  in  a little  time,  thefe 
enemiv'.*s  of  toleration  complied  with  the 
ufage  which  they  had  endeavoured  to 
profcribe  : fo,  this  fort  of  league  among 
the  magiftrates  againft  the  beards  of  the 
French  was  attended  with  no  difagreeable 
confequences. 

Things  are  very  different  when  fimilar 
whims  enter  the  brain  of  defpots.  The 
two  following  relations  will  prove  what 
ravages  a razor  in  their  hands  may  caufe. 

Chardin  relates,  that  a minifter  of  the 
king  of  Perfia,  a fcrupulous  obferver  of 
the  law  of  Mahomet,  wore  in  confe- 
quence  a long  beard  which  he  had  very 
white.  It  was  not  the  fafhion  to  be  fo 
religious  at  the  court : the  courtiers  were 
fatisfied  with  long  whifkers,  which  they 
could  turn  up  under  their  ears ; but  they 
wore  very  lliort  beards.  The  king  was 
fhocked  that  his  minifter  did  not  follow 
this  mode,  but  obllinately  perfifted  to 
wear  a long  beard.  In  a drunken  mo- 
ment, he  fent  for  a barber,  and  ordered 

him 
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him  to  cut  it  off  immediately.  The  mi- 
nifter,  who  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this 
rigorous  order,  begged  the  operator  not 
to  cut  To  near  the  Ikin  ; but  the  king, 
perceiving  that  he  was  badly  obeyed,  fell 
into  fuch  a rage,  that  he  ordered  the 
barber’s  hand  to  be  cut  off  immediately. 

The  czar  Peter,  who  had  fo  many 
claims  to  the  furname  of  Great,  feems  to 
have  been  but  little  worthy  of  it  on  this 
occafion.  He  had  the  boldnefs  to  lay  a 
tax  on  the  beards  of  his  fubjefts.  He 
ordered,  that  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, tradefmen,  and  artifans  (the  priefts 
and  peafantsjl  excepted,)  fhould  pay  a 
hundred  rubles,  to  be  able  to  retain  their 
beards ; that  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
fliould  pay  a copeck  for  the  fame  liberty, 
and  he  eftablifhed  clerks^  at  the  gates  of 
the  different  towns,  to  colledt  thefe  du- 
ties. Such  a new  and  fingular  im]^ofl: 
troubled  the  vaft  empire  of  Ruffia.  Both 
religion  and  manners  were  thought  in 
danger.  Complaints  were  heard  from 
all  parts ; they  even  went  fo  far  as  to 
write  libels  againft  the  fovereign  j but 
he  was  inflexible,  and,  at  that  time,  pow- 
erful. Even  the  fatal  fcenes  of  St,  Bartho-^ 
lo’inew  were  renewed  againft  thefe  unfor- 

E tunate 


X The  priefts  and  peafants  of  RulTu  ftlll  wear  their  beards. 
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tunate  beards,  and  the  mofl:  unlawful 
violences  were  publicly  exercifed.  The 
razor  and  fcilTars  were  every  where  made 
life  of.  A great  number,  to  avoid  thefe 
cruel  extremities,  obeyed  with  reluctant 
bghs.  Som.e  of  them  carefully  preferved 
the  fad  trimmings  of  their  chins,  and,  in 
order  to  be  never  feparatcd  from  thefe 
dear  locks,  ordered  that  they  fliould  be 
placed  with  them  in  their  coffins.  Oh  ! 
Peter  the  Great,  John  James  was  very 
right,  you  did  not  poffefs  true  genius 
Example,  more  powerful  than  autho- 
rity, produced,  in  Spain,  what  it  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  about  in  Ruffia  with- 
out great  difficulty.  Philip  V.  afcended 
the  throne  with  a ffiaved  chin.  The 
courtiers  imitated  the  prince,  and  the 
people,  in  turn,  the  courtiers.  However, 
though  this  revolution  was  brought  about 
without  violence  and  by  degrees,  it  caufed 
much  lamentation  and  murmuring  : the 
gravity  of  the  Spaniards  doft  by  the 
change.  The  favourite  cuftom  of  a na- 
tion can  never  be  altered  without  incur- 
ring difpleafure.  They  have  this  old 
faying  in  Spain  : Dejde  que  no  hay  harhay 
no  hay  mas  alma.  Since  we  loji  our  beardsy 
we  have  no  more  Jouls. 

Well, 

* See  k C-.ntrat  Social  of  John  James  Rouffeau.  Voltair 
has  cenfureJ  this  afi’crtioii. 
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Well,  it’s  now  a whole  century  fince 
we  wore  beards.  'Have  we  gained  by 
the  change  ? This  well  merits  an  invef- 
tigation.  The  Spanifh  pro/erb,  which 
might  very  well  be  applied  to  us,  feems 
to  account  juflly  for  our  ftate  of  abafe- 
ment.  If,  as  a modern  philofopher  laid, 
Jiupor  reigns,  it  is,  no  doubt,  becaiife  we 
no  longer  wear  our  beards.  But  let  us 
confole  ourfelves ; the  fource  of  thefe 
evils  is  nearly  dried  up.  The  faflaion  of 
long  beards  is  on  the  point  of  being  re- 
newed, an  epoch  which  1 pronounce  to 
be  nearer  than  people  think.  All  our 
prefent  fafhions  and  cufloms  are  nothing 
more  than  old 'ones  revived,  and  w'hich 
will  difappear  in  their  turn.  The  revo- 
lution is  juft  at  an  end  : the  rapidity  of 
our  changes  has  accelerated  its  courfe, 
and  a new  reign  is  at  hand.  You  pretty 
fellows  of  the  prefent  day,  Jemmy-Jef- 
famy  parfons,  jolly  bucks,  and  all  you 
with  fmock-faces  and  weak  nerves,  be 
dumb  with  aftonilbment,  1 foretel  it,  you 
will  foon  refemble  men. 


E 2 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OJ^  BEARDED  JVoMEN, 

Woman  with  a beard  on  her  chin  is 


one  of  thofe  extraordinary  deviations 
with  which  nature  prefents  us  every  day  j 
as  to  thofe  women  who,  in  order  to  pafs 
for  men,  have  put  on  falfe  beards,  it  was 
in  confequence  of  fome  particular  cir- 
cumflance  ; that  there  have  been  others 
whofe  charadler,  feconded  by  nature, 
made  them  regard  a long  beard  as  an 
honourable  phenomenon  for  their  fex,  mull 
feem  at  this  time  more  extraordinary ; 
but  it  would  appear  almoft  incredible 
that  the  eas'ernefs  of  women  to  com- 
mand  fhould  prompt  them  to  make  ule 
of  artificial  means  to  have  a beard  on 
their  chin,  and,  by  this  ufurpation,  to 
difpute  with  man  the  fymbol  of  his  fove- 


reignty. 
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reignty,  and  that,  to  put  a flop  to  this  dif- 
order,  the  laws  flioiild  have  interfered,  if 
the  authenticity  of  the  evidence  which  we 
have  left  did  not  put  it  beyond  a doubt. 

It  is  Cicero  himfelf  who  gives  an  ac- 
count of  tliis  lingular  law,  inllituted  to 
prevent  the  women’s  ever  fucceeding  to 
get  a beard  : they  are  exprefsly  forbidden 
by  \x.  to  /have  their  cheeks.  It  is  taken 
from  the  twelve  Tables  j the  following 
are  the  woixls  : Mulieres  genas  ne  radunto. 
Let  not  ’ivomen  prefurae  to  Jhave  thew 
cheeks- f 

If  the  abufe  which  was  the  caufe  of 
this  law  is  one  of  the  greateft  encomiums 
on  beards,  it  prefents  us  however  with 
room  for  comparifon.  The  women  of 
the  prefen t day  are  every  v/it  as  envious 
of  commanding,  as  thofe  of  whom  Ci- 
cero fpeaks  j but  their  means  are  very 
different. 

It  is  beyond  a doubt  that  the  women 
of  thofe  days  were  very  far  from  dlfliking 
a beard.  The  Venus  of  Cyprus,  (whom 
the  ancient  Greeks  represented  with  a 
bulhy  beard  on  her  chin, ) feems  to 
ftrengthen  this  affertion. 

♦ As  to  bearded  women,  and  thofe  who 
have  done  themfelves  the  honour  of  ap- 
pearing fo,  we  have  feveral  examples. 

Ed 

Cicero,  deLeglbus,  Lib,  ii. 
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In  the  cabinet  of  curiofities  of  Stutgard 
in  Germany,  there  is  the  portrait  of  a 
woman  called  Bartel  Graetje^  whofe  chin 
is  covered  with  a very  large  beard  : Ihe 
was  drawn  in  1587,  at  which  time  fhe 
was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age.  There 
is  likewife  in  the  fame  cabinet  another 
portrait  of  her  when  flie  was  more  ad- 
vanced in  life,  but  likewife  with  a beard. 

It  is  faid  that  the  duke  of  Saxony  had 
the  portrait  of  a pooi  Swifs  woman  taken, 
remarkable  for  her  long,  bufhy  beard  j 
and  thofe  who  were  at  the  carnival  at 
Venice  in  1726, ^ faw  a female  dancer 
aftonifh  the  Ipedlators,  as  much  by  her 
talents,  as  by  her  chin  covered  with  a 
black,  bufhy  beard. 

Charles  XII.  had  in  his  army  a female 
grenadier:  it  was  neither  courage  nor  a 
beard  that  fhe  wanted  to  be  a man.  She 
was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Pultoway,  and 
carried  to  Peterfburg,  where  flie  w'as 
' prefented  to  the  czar  in  1724:  her  beard 
meafured  a yard  and  half^. 

We  read  in  Trevoux’s  diflionary,  that 
there  was  a woman  feen  at  Paris,  who 
had  not  only  a bufhy  beard  on  her  face, 
but  her  body  likewife  covered  all  over^ 
with  hair.  Among  a number  of  other 
examples  of  this  nature,  that  of  Margaret, 


^ Ruffian  meafurc. 
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the  governefs  of  the  Netherlands,  is  very 
remarkable  : fhe  had  a very  long,  ftiff 
beard,  which  fhe  prided  herfelf  on  j and 
being  perfuaded  that  it  contributed  to 
give  her  an  air  of  majefty,  fhe  took  great 
care  not  to  lofe  a hair  of  it.  This  Mar- 
garet was  a very  great  woman. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Lombard  women, 
when  they  were  at  war,  made  themfelves 
beards  with  the  hair  of  their  heads,  which 
they  ingenioufly  arranged  on  their  cheeks, 
in  order  that  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the 
likenefs,  might  take  them  for  men.  It 
is  afferted,  after  Suidas^  that,  in  a fimilar 
cafe,  the  Athenian  women  did  as  much.^ 
Thefe  women  were  more  men  than  our 
Jemmy-JefTamy  countrymen. 

About  a century  ago  the  ladies  adopted 
the  mode  of  drefTing  their  hair  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  curls  hung  down  their  cheeks 
as  far  as  their  bofom.  Thefe  curls  went 
by  the  name  of  whijkers,%  This  cuflom 
undoubtedly  was  not  invented,  after  the 
example  of  the  Lombard  women,  to  fright 
the  men.  Neither  is  it  with  intention  to 
carry  on  a very  bloody  war,  that,  in  our 
time,  they  have  affedbed  to  bring  forward 
the  hair  of  the  temple  on  the  cheeks.  The 

difcovery 

* Yloyoncc^,  Ji-ve  de  barbd  Dialogus  Antonii  Hotomannu 
t Servants,  and  citizens’  wives,  who  wore  ivhijkers  like  ladies 
ef  falhion,  were  attacked  without  mercy.  See  Trcvoux's  di£l» 
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difcovery  feems  to  have  been  a fortunate 
one  : it  gives  you  a tempting,  roguifh, 
pleafing  look,  of  which  the  ladies  are  very 
fond  at  prelent. 

Some^wits  have  made  themfelves  merry 
at  the  women’s  not  having  a beard  on 
their  chin  like  the  men  : they  pretended 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  fliave  them  with- 
out bringing  blood,  becaufe  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  fair-fex  to  keep  their 
tongues  filent  a moment.  This  tliought 
has  pleafedTo  much  that  it  has  been  put 
into  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French 
verfe.  Here  is  the  French,* 

Sais-tu  pourquoi,  cher  camarade, 

Lc  beau  fexe  n’cft  point  barbu  ? 

< Babillard  comme  il  eft,  on  n’auroit  jamais  pu 
Le  rafer  fans'eftafiiadc. 

IMITATED. 

Know' ft  thou  why  my  dear  companion 
Ladies  have  not  beards  like  us  ? 

Talking  always,  who  could  lhave  them. 

Without  galhing  them  the  deuce. 

What  has  been  rendered  fometimes  fup- 
portable  by  circumftances,  an  extravagant 
taile,  the  defire  of  being  diftinguiffied 
frorri  the  croud,  or  to  command  their  at- 
tention i true  tafte,  and  efpecially  the  art 

of 

* See  le  Menagiana,  tom,  iv.  pag.  206. 
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of  pleafing,  has  always  profcrrbed.  We 
meet  with  women  every  day  whofe  features 
are  fhaded  with  this  ornament  of  virility. 
But  very  far  from  priding  themfelves  on 
this  fuperfluity  of  nature,  they  regard  it 
as  a blemifh  to  be  afhamed  of,  which  they 
endeavour  to  eradicate.  How  many  bru- 
netis  efpeciallyf  are  obliged,  in  the  fecret 
moments  of  their  toilet,  to  make  ufe 
of!  ...  . But  let  us  by  no  means  re- 
veal thefe  myflerious  operations  j they 
have  a right  to  expefl  our  indulgence,  as 
they  tend  to  pleafe  us : moreover,  a woman 
may  very  well  be  pardoned  for  correcting 
this  deviation  of  nature,  fince  the  men  arc 
not  afharfied  to  disfigure  her. 

It  is  as  ridiculous  for  a man  to  look  like 
a woman,  as  for  a woman  to  look  like  a 
man.  However,  a man  without  a beard 
would  be  much  lefs  furprifing  now-a*- 
days,  than  a bearded  woman,  which  proves 
how  unnatural  our  taftes  and  cuftoms  are, 

•f-  The  number  is  greater  than  people  think.  We  have  at 
prefent  a heroine  whofe  dignities  of  warrior,  juris-confult,  man 
of  letters,  and  minifter,  as  well  as  a bearded  chin,  concealed  her 
fex  a long  time  from  her  countrymen. 
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C H A P.  V.* 


T[hat  LONG  Beards  are  falutary^ 


The  beard  has  not  only  the  advantage 
of  giving  a man  a ftern,  majeftic  air, 
of  prefei  ving  over  the  fex  the  empire  which 
Nature  has  beftowed  on  him,  and  of  dif- 
playing  on  his  face  the  charadteriftical 
marks  of  his  manhood,  but  llkewife  ena- 
bles the  attentive  obferver  to  remark,  by 
more  determined  changes,  the  different 
ftates  of  human  life,  and  gives  him  the 
ftill  more  valuable  advantage  of  being 
ufeful  to  his  own  prefervation. 

Nature  made  nothing  in  vain,  and  the 
courfe  of  her  wife  operations  are  never 
oppofed  with  impunity.  Is  it  not  natural 
to  fuppofe,  that  this  bufliy  hair  which  flie 
has  placed  on  man’s  face  muft  have  an 
inliiience  on  the  falubrity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring 
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boiiring  parts  that  are  acknowledged  to 
be  effential  ? Is  it  poflible  to  think  other- 
wife,  without  accufing  our  common  mo- 
ther of  inconfeqiience,  and  charging  her 
uniform  conduft,  ( which  fo  fully  explains 
* its  own  motives,)  with  folly  and  extrava- 
gance ? How  is  it  pofTible  then  for  peo- 
ple to  venture  to  thwart  the  wifdom  of 
her  intentions,  and  deftroy  their  effe(fis, 
without  being  afraid  of  drawing  on  them- 
felves  a fuperabundance  of  evils,  to  which 
human  nature  is  already  too  much  fubjecl  ? 
This  however  is  what  we  do  every  day, 
in  order  po  comply  with  a very  unnatural 
cuftom. 

The  beard,  among  men,  is  the  fign  of 
puberty,  vigour,  and  weaknefs.  Tis  this 
hair  on  the  chin  which  firft  tells  him  that 
the  time  is  come  when  his  organs,  being 
more  unfolded,  will  procure  him  a new 
exiftence,  that  he  is  entering  the  ftate  of 
manhood,  that  he  is  going  to  take  his 
pla'ce  in  fociety,  and  that  he  is  endowed 
with  the  valuable  faculty  of  begetting  his 
own-  likenefs. 

This  down  on  the  chin  is  the  fame  with 
' young  men,  as  the  increafe  of  the  bofom 
with  young  girls.  Thefe  two  proofs  of 
puberty  announce,  in  both  fexes,  that 
fweet  inquietude,  the  prelude  of  love  and 
pleafu'rej  thofe  emotions,  defires,  and 

wants 
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wants  to 'be  happy  which  nature  has  im- 
planted in  the  human  bread: j and  at  the 
fame  time  the  power  of  reafon.*  The 
beard,”  fays  Theodoret  in  his  fourth  dif- 
courfe  on  the  Providence  of  God,  in- 
“ forms  thefe  young  folks,  who  have  this 
“ downy  hair  on  their  chin,  that  it  is 
“ time  to  leave  off  childifh  plays,  in  order 
to  employ  themfelves  about  more  ferious 
things.”  *Tis  then  the  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  of  beard  a man  has  that  deter- 
mines, in  the  fame  proportion,  the  vigour 
of  his  bodyj  ’tis  then  that  Nature,  fteady 
in  her  courfe,  requires  its  increafe,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  our  perfeverance  in 
thwarting  her  will,  injures  the  adjoining 
parts. 

If  it  is  evident  that  a long  beard,  by 
the  equal  heat  which  it  maintains,  pro- 
cures glandulous  bodies  a mild  perfpi- 
ration,  and  that  it  draws  away  the 
humours  intended  by  Nature  for  its  nou- 
rifliment,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that, 
the  beard  being  cut  off,  and  neither  the 
perfpiration  nor  fecretion  having  place, 
the  humours,  which  ought  to  have  pro- 
' duced  both,  take  a different  courfe  and 

become 

* “ It  is  at  the  time  the  Devil  is  in  a paflion  that  the  beaid 
“ begins  to  bud  ; and  if  ever  a man  has  occalion  to  Ihow  fome 
“ fign  of  courage  or  make  fome  fenfible  obfcrvation,  ’tis  then 
“ his  beard  begins  to  come.  Pogoni/log;a," 
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become  prejudicial  to  the  parts  through 
which  they  are  obliged  to  circulate.  This 
is  the  fentiment  of  a very  learned  writer, 
who  has  examined  the  beard  under  this 
interefting  point  of  view.  ‘‘  It  is  incon- 
“ tellable,”  fays  he,  “ that  a long  beard 
contributes  greatly  to  health,  becaufe, 
whilft  it  draws  off  the  fuperfluous  hu- 
mours  which  nourifh  this  mark  of  man- 
‘‘  hood,  it  preferves  the  teeth  a long  time 
from  rotting,  and  ftrengthens  the  gums, 
an  advantage  which  thofe  who  (have  are 
“ generally  deprived  of,  who,  almoft  all, 
“ are  tormented  with  a dreadful  pain  in 
“ the  teeth,  and  lofe  them  all  before  they 
are  any  way  advanced  in  age.  The 
beard,  in  furnmer,”  continues  the  fame 
author,  “defends  the  face  from  the  burn- 
“ ing  rays  of  the  fun  ; and  in  winter  from 
“ rimes.  In  fhort,  it  preferves  a man  from 
“ a number  of  diforders,  fuch  as  the  quin- 
“ fey  and  the  decay  of  the  palate,  &c.”f 
Adrian  Junius,  a phyfician  who  lived  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  hair  of  the  head,  affercs  that  the 
beard  is  a prefervative  againft  feveral  dif- 
orders. Gentien  Hervet,  in  one  of  his 
difcourfes  on  beards,  relates,  that  after 
the  council  of  Trent,  feveral  ecclefiadics, 
being  obliged  to  Ihave,  were  fome  time 

F after 
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after  feized  with  a violent  tooth  ach.  I 
may  add  to  thefe  authorities  what  I have 
been  told  by  very  credible  perfons.  A 
German  gentleman,  having  been  a long 
time  tormented  with  a violent  pain  in  his 
teeth,  was  advifed  to  let  his  beard  grow 
out,  and  he  was  entirely  indebted  to  this 
remedy  for  his  cure. 

The  ancients  feem  to  have  been  more 
fenfible  than  we  of  the  particular  virtue 
of  this  ornament  of  manhood.  It  was  not 
without  reafon  that  they  reprefented  Ef- 
culapius,  the  God  of  Phyfic,  ornamented 
with  a bufhy,  golden  beard,  whilft  his  fa- 
ther, Apollo,  had  a Hiaved  chin. 

This  lymbolical  beard  proclaimed  to 
the  Greeks,  not  only  that  they  fliould  wear 
their  beards,  but  moreover,  by  the  rich- 
nefs  of  its  metal,  how  necefiary  the  beard 
was  to  their  health.  It  was  not  with  im- 
punity, fay  feveral  writers,  that  Dionyfius 
the  tyrant  took  away  this  golden  fleece 
from  the  God  of  Phyfic : among  others, 
they  regard,  as  a chaftifement  for  this 
facrilege,  his  being  obliged,  through  his 
mifirull:,  to  have  his  children  burn  his 
beard  with  hot  nut-fibells,  rather  than  truft 
himfelf  in  the  hands  of  the  barbers  of 
Syracufe. 

The  denomination  which  the  Latins 
gave  the  beard  proves  that  they  were 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly  perfuaded  of  its  prefcrving 
them  from  defluxions  and  other  diforders 
to  which  the  nudity  of  our  chins  is  ex- 
pofed  : they  called  it  vejlis  (clothing),  and 
invejiis  (without  clothing),  any  one  not  of 
the  age  of  puberty. 

As  to  us,  flaves  to  the  odd  cuftoins 
which  we  have  ourfeives  invented,  we  are 
Hill  very  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  pro- 
per to -look  like  a man.  A manly,  vigorous 
look  is  not  fafliionable,  and  even  health  is 
no  longer,  in  vogue.  1 fee  very  clearly 
that  the  beard,  fhould  it  be  again  admit- 
ted in  its  turn,  may  very  well  caufc  the 
deftrudion  of  fome  difagreeable  cuHoms, 
among  others,  that  of  taking  fnuffj  but, 
in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  this  lofs,  I will 
here  place  thcfentiment  of  a contemporary 
on  this  fternutative  powder.  “ Snuff',’’  » 
fays  he,  “ gives  a kind  of  ilovenlv  appear- 
" ance  to  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  it,  and 
which  they  are  incapable  of  avoiding : 
their  breath  has  a difagreeable  fmcll, 

“ their  nofes  are  almoft  always  foul,  their 
clothes  very  often  dirty,  their  faces  dif- 
“ gufting,  their  tongues  dry,  efpecially 
‘‘  after  lleep,  &c.  But  all  this  is  nothing 
“ to  the  difagreeable  diforders  which  the 
ufe  of  this  powder  produces ; and  after 
the  enumeration  which  I’m  going  to 
make  of  them,  people  will  be  aftonilhed 

F 2 ftill 
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ftlll  more  that  fiich  a bad  ciiftom  is  not 
“ laidafide.”  He  then  continues:  “Snuff 
“ is  hurtful  to  dry,  bilious,  and  hot  con- 
“ (litutions ; it  intoxicates  and  difeom- 
“ pofes  the  fundlions  of  the  brain,  brings 
“ on  vomiting,  weakens  the  ftomach,  ir- 
“ ritates  the  nerves,  impairs  the  faculties 
“ of  the  underftanding,  deftroys  the  me- 
mory,  takes  off  all  fenfe  of  fmelling, 
“ heats,  difturbs  the  fleep,  caufes  vapours 
“ and  fwimmings  in  the  head,  and  at 
length  brings  on  an  apoplexy  or  a 
“ lethargy. 

If  this  account  is  juff,  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  add  to  it  the  difgufting 
marks  which  this  powder  imprints  on  the 
beauty  of  the  fair,  it  muff  be  confeffed 
that  great  obligation  would  be  due  to 
whatever  fhould  caufe  it  to  be  difufed. 

In  ripe  age,  the  beard  is  the  fign  of 
phyfical  powers  : in  old  age,  the  fymbol 
of  veneration.  What  fight  is  there  more 
reverend  than  an  old  man  with  a venerable, 
long,  white  beard,  receiving  the  careffes 
of  his  grand-children,  the  foie  confolation 
of  his  burthenfome  years ! Surrounded  by 
his  family,  he  is  the  image  of  wifdom  and 
divinity.  Is  there  any  thing  more  noble 

than 


§ Dh'cours  prcllmlnaire  des  Tables  ncologique  & metii- 
orologiqucs,  by  M.  Bazoux.  Mr.  Buc’hoz  has  juft  publllhcd  a 
vrork  on  the  ufc  of  fnuft',  which  corroborates  this  opinion. 
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than  Neftor  appealing  the  rage  of  A.chilles, 
lamenting  the  misfortunes  of  that  divihon, 
giving  advice  to  all  the  kings  of  the  camp 
of  the  Greeks,  and  feeing  himfelf  the  ob- 
jedf  of  general  veneration  ? Where  is 
there  to  be  found  a more  ftriking  exam* 
pie  of  majeftic  fweetnefs  than  that  of  the 
fa2:e  Mentor  ? Is  there  a more  movins: 
picture  than  that  of  old  Priam  at  Achilles’s 
feet,  kiffing  the  terrible  hands  of  the  mur- 
derer of  his  fonj  and  to  fee  this  venerable 
old  man  beg  with  tears  the  fid  remains 
‘of  the  unfortunate  Hedtor  ? All  thefe 
different  fketches  may  give  fome  idea  of 
the  majefty  and  noblenefs  which  a long 
beard  and  hoary  locks  ftamp  on  the  perfon 
of  an  old  man.  But  let  any  one  fancy  Men- 
tor and  Neftorfliaved,  and  old  king  Priam 
without  his  beard  and  white  hair,  having 
each  of  them  a wig  with  three  tails;  this 
allufion,  at  firft  fo  flattering,  will  difappear  j 
ridicule  will  fucceed  to  refpedl,  and  he  will 
no  longer  fee  in  thefe  heroes,  but  the  fi- 
gure of  our  neighbour  the  churchwarden, 
the  overfeer  of  the  poor/’and  the  auc- 
tioneer. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Of  FALSE  Beards, 


fubftitutes  of  art  are  to  nature 
what  hypocrify  is  to  virtue  : both  are 
unworthy  of  an  upright  man,  who  is  no 
more  afraid  to  difcover  the  fentiments  of 
his  heart,  than  the  lineaments  of  his  face. 
But  if,  as  a famous  moralift  faid,  hypocrijy 
is  a homage  which  vice  fays  to  virtue^  falfe 
beards  fliould  likewife  be  regarded  as  a 
homage  which  luxury  or  idlenefs  pays  to 
natural  beards. 

Such  impofitions  are  more  or  lefs  con- 
demnable,  according  to  the  caufes  from 
whence  they  proceed.  The  old  man, 
whom  Theophraftus  fpeaks  of,  who,  in 
order  to  plead  before  the  fenate  of  Lace- 
demon,  Itained  his  beard  and  hoary  locks 
black,  dearly  merited  the  mortifying  af- 
front 
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front  which  a meannefs  fo  unworthy  of  his 
age  publicly  drew  on  him.  As  he  was 
debating  his  caufe,  his  adverfary  inter- 
rupted him,  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the 
fenate,  alked  what  confidence  could  be 
given  to  the  words  of  a man  who  carried 
a lie  in  his  face  ? 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  falfe  beards  came  much  into 
fafhion  in  Spain,  efpecially  in  the  eftates 
of  Cortez  of  Catalonia.  This  artifice, 
which  procured  the  advantage  that  a beard 
gives  a man,  with  much  eafe,  muft  appear 
much  lefs  ftrange  among  a people  whofe 
charadter  has  gravity  for  bafis.  This 
mode  was  adopted  with  the  greateft  eager- 
nefs.  The  fame  perfons  had  beards  of 
different  forms  and  colours,  and  could 
change  them  as  they  pleafed  : they  had 
different  ones  to  wear  holidays  and  work- 
ing-days; fo  that  a man  might  have  a 
ihort  red  beard  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening  a long  black  one.  Every 
one  changed  his  appearance  according  to 
his  intereft.  Such  a commodious  fafhion 
and  fo  much  followed  favoured  however 
a great  many  mifdemeanours ; and  thefe 
chin-wigs  would  foon  have  been  as  much 
the  wear  as  thofe  of  the  head,  if  the  abufe 
which  was  made  of  them  had  not  at  length 
attracted  the  attention  of  government. 

Peter, 
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Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  exprefsly  forbade 
all  his  fubjefts  to  wear  falfe  beards.  They 
difappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  natural 
ones.  *Tis  a great  pity  this  mode  never 
got  beyond  the  Pyrenean  mountains:  had 
it  but  reached  France  it  would  have  ac- 
quired a degree  of  pre-eminence,  which  the 
French  alone  are  capable  of  giving.  How- 
ever, Spain  is  not  the  only  country  where 
falfe  beards  have  been  in  vogue. 

About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
there  was  the  largeft  and  thickeft  beard 
feen  at  Paris  that  ever  exifted  perhaps  in 
the  world  ; in  fafl,  it  was  the  wonder  of 
beards.  The  man  who  wore  it  called  him- 
felf  patriarch  of  Conftantinople;  from  his 
having  fuch  an  extraordinary  beard,  every 
one  was  inclined  to  believe  his  affertion  ; 
fo  much  power  has  appearance  over  the 
mind  of  man  ! Never  was  there  a beard 
that  raifed  fuch  a fenfation.  The  Pari- 
fians,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  were  unceafing 
in  their  admiration  of  it ; and  it  was 
through  favour  of  his  beard  that  this 
patriarch,  as  he  called  himfelf,  received 
the  mod:  flattering  reception.  He  was 
every  where  loaded  with  honours : and 
this  aftonifhing  beard,  which  attracted  the 
veneration  of  a whole  people,  who  were 
enraptured  with  it,  was  nothing  but  a 
falfe  one. 


What 
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What  a powerful  effecl  of  the  majefty 
of  beards!  but  what  a fubjeft  of  compa- 
rifon  for  our  manners  I How  many  re- 
vered fages,  great  geniufes,  extolled  he- 
roes, and  lords  of  high  renown,  are  like 
this  beard  ! It  is  fome  confolation  how- 
ever, that  the  homage  of  the  gulled 
citizens  is  always  the  fatire  of  thedelufion 
by  which  they  were  deceived : the  truth 
comes  out  fooner  or  later  j and  then  all 
the  honour  of  it  is  clearly  perceived  to 
belong  to  fome  particular  virtue  or  talent, 
or  a long  beard. 
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an  historical  essay 


CHAP.  Vil. 


Of  GOLDEN  Beards, 


Men  have,  in  all  ages,  thought  to 
honour  the  objedts  of  their  regard, 
or  of  their  worlhip,  by  endeavouring  to 
embellilli  them.  But  the  means  which 
they  have  employed,  whilft  they  do  ho- 
nour to  their  zeal,  have  often  given  a 
proof  of  their  bad  tafte.  Becaufe  gold  is 
fo  much  valued  among  us,  we  thought 
for  a long  time,  that  nothing  elfe  could 
be  truly  ornamental.  Luxury  and  devo- 
tion have  both  difplayed  it  with  profu- 
fionj  but  riches  do  not  conftitute  beau- 
ty. "What  was  intended  to  be  decorated 
is  in  fadt  debafed.  This  abufe,  which 
reigned  particularly  in  the  times  of  igno- 
rance, has  even  exercifed  its  power  over 
the  beard.  Oriental  pomp  prefents  us  at 

once 
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once  with  an  exannple  of  this  miftaken 
pride.  Several  potentates  of  thofe  coun- 
tries interwove  the  hair  on  their  chin 
■with  gold  thread  and  fpangles.  It  is  not^ 
without  indignation  that  St.  Chryfoftonn' 
tells  us  of  a king  of  Perfia,  who,  in 
his  time,  followed  this  ridiculous  cuf- 
tom.  After  reproaching  the  extravagant 
luxury  of  the  fair-fex  of  Antioch,  this 
evangelical  dodlor  fays : If  I fliould 

give  you  an  account  of  a fort  of  luxury 
ftill  more  abfurd  than  that  of  thofe 
women,  who  wear  gold  in  their  hair, 
load  their  lips  and  eye-brows  with  it, 
who,  in  fhort,  are  covered  all  over 
with  this  precious  metal  ; don’t  think 
“ I want  to  raife  a laugh  : what  I am 
going  to  relate  to  you  exifts  at  this 
“ day  ; it  is  the  king  of  Perfia  I mean  to 
“ fpeak  of.  This  monarch  is  not  a- 
lhamed  to  wear  a golden  beard  j all 
the  hair  of  his  chin  is  covered  or  inter- 
woven  wdth  little  plates  of  gold  or 
“ threads  of  the  /ame  metal.  This 
prince,  with  his  face  thus  adorned, 
“ looks  more  like  a monfter  than  a 
man.”* 

This  is  not  the  foie  example  of  this 
ridiculous  oftentation  : -France,  which, 

as 

* yobamh  Chryfojiomly  in  Epijiolam  ad  Collojfcnfcsy  Comment. 
cap.  Hi.  Homllia  2. 
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as  all  the  world  knows,  has  furnillied 
models  of  extravagance  in  fo  many  dilfe- 
rent  lines,  has  not  palfed  over  this ; it 
appears  even  that  it  had  a tolerable  long 
run.  Several  hiftorians  agree  in  faying, 
that  the  kings  of  the  firft  race  prided 
themfelves  in  wearing  a long  beard  all 
interwoven  and  fet  olf  with  ribbands, 
and  enriched  with  fpanglcs  and  gold  and 
filver  threads.  Whether  this  mode  fub- 
fifted  from  the  time  of  the  firft  race  of 
kings,  or  was  brought  from  Afia  during 
the  crufades,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XI.  theie  is  another  ex- 
ample of  it,  which  was  followed  only  in 
imitation  of  a more  ancient  mode. 

The  continuator  of  Monftrelet  relates, 
that,  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Nancy  in  1476,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  his 
vanquifher,  appeared  with  a falfe  golden 
beard,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ancient 
knights.  “ He  was,”  fays  the  hiftorian, 
dreffed  in  mourning,  and  had  a long, 
golden  beard  that  reached  down  to 
his  middle,  in  commemoration  of  the 
“ ancient  worthies,  and  ‘of  the  vidlory 
which  he  had  gained  over  him.” 

I am  of  St.  Chryfoftoin’s  opinion, 
that  a golden  beard  is  a hideous  thing  j 

that. 
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that,  fo  far  from  the  gold’s  heightening 
its  natural  beauties,  it  only  degrades 
them.  Nature  is  like  virtue,  it  pleafes 
without  dazzling. 
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C H A P.  VIII. 

Of  Wh  I S K £ R S. 

HERE  are  no  bounds  for  the  objects 


that  are  fubjedt  to  human  ficklenefs  : 
every  thing  changes,  all  gives  way  to  the 
whim  of  fadiion,  the  beard  is  a proof  of 
it.  This  ornament  of  man,  which  the 
Divinity  placed  on  his  face  to  mark  more 
particularly  the  different  periods  of  his 
life,  and  be  the  fign  of  the  mofl  precious 
faculties  of  humankind,  has  not  efcaped 
the  common  law,  but  been  indiftindlly 
fubjedt  to  that  of  our  capricious  infta- 
bility.  The  beard,  which  is  the  honour 
of  manhood,  and  what  St.  Clemet  of 
Alexandria  boldly  calls  fhe  procreative 
beauty^  the  ingenuous  beauty,  has  paffed 
through  all  the  degrees  of  increafe-and 
diminution.  Whifkers  are  a fort  of  dimi- 
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nutive,  one  of  thofe  intermediate  ftates 
which  preceded  its  triumph,  or  defeat. 
This  modification  of  the  beard,  fpite  of 
its  feeble  exiftence,  holds  notwithflanding 
a rank  in  hiftory,  and  merits  to  be  men- 
tioned.f 

Whifkers  have  been  worn  in  war,  in 
order  to  fright  the  enemy  by  a terrible 
countenance.  This  is  what  Csefar’ob- 
ferved  formerly  in  the  ancient  Britons. 
It  is  faid  likewife  that  the  Goths  and 
Franks  fhaved  their  beards,  all  except 
the  upper  lip,  which  they  called  crijta. 
The  Gauls,  intimidated  at  firll  by  the 
appearance  of  their  vanquifhers,  admitted 
afterwards  this  cuftom  j and,  under  the 
firft  race  of  French  monarchs,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  kings  and  princes,  who,  like 
the  emperors,  let  their  beards  grow  out 
entirely,  the  people  wore  only  whif- 
kers. This,  without  doubt,  is  the  origin 

G 2 of 


f Some  authors  attribute  the  honour  of  Inventing  whifkers  to 
the  Arabians.  Piutarch,  in  his  life  of  Thefeus,  gives  the  glory 
of  it  to  the  Abantes,  an  ancient  people  of  the  ifle  of  Euboe, 
which  we  call  Ncgropoitt,  of  whom  Herodotus  makes  honourable 
mention,  book  i.  chap.  146.  As  the  Abantes  were  a very  war- 
like people,  they  fhaved  all  the  forepart  of  tlieir  head,  in  order 
that  their  enemies  might  have  nothing  to  lay  hold  of  in  fight; 
and  at  the  fame  time  they  let  their  hair  grow  out  on  the  back  part, 
to  fhow  them  they  were  not  afraid  of  being  taken  in  flight. 
Rechfrcbes  fur  la  barbe,  par  It  P.  Oud'Wy  JeJuite, 
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of  the  cuflom  which  we  have  at  this  day, 
as  well  as  moft  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
for  foldiers  to  wear  this  ornament. 

As  a beardlefs  face  is  a fign  of  puerility 
and  weaknefs,  fo  is  a bearded  chin  of 
virility  and  prudence ; in  like  manner 
whifkers,  which  hold  the  middle  between 
thefe  two  extremes,  announce  youth  and 
defires.  The  Turks  and  modern  Greeks 
are  fo  convinced  of  this  truth,  that,  ’till 
the  age  of  thirty,  they  wear  only  whifkers, 
an  epoch  at  which  they  let  their  beards 
grow  out  entirely.  , 

In  every  age,  and  among  every  people, 
it  has  received  a different  form  ; but  in 
whatever  manner  it  was  made  ufe  of,  or 
vtre  the  aim  of  thole  who  wore  this 
mark  of  virility,  it  is  beyond  a doubt, 
that  when  it  is  advantageoufly  arranged, 
and  gracefully  turned  up,  it  gives  a flate- 
ly,  vigorous,  fiery  look,  which  charafter- 
ifes  the  young  man,  and  is  not  difpleafing 
to  the  ladies. 

Among  the  European  nations  that  have 
been  moft  curious  in  beards  and  whifkers, 
we  fhall  diftinguifh  Spain.  This  grave, 
romiantic  nation  has  always  regarded  the 
beard  as  the  ornament  v hich  fhould  be 
moft  prized  j and  the  Spaniards  have 
often  made  the  lofs  of  honour  coniift  in 
that  of  their  whifkers.  The  Portuguefe, 

whole 
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whofe  national  chara<5Ver  is  much  the 
fame,  are  not  the  lead  behind  them  in 
that  refpeft.  In  the  reign  of  Catharine, 
queen  of  Portugal,  the  brave  John  de 
Cuftro  had  juft  taken  in  India  the  caftle 
of  Diu  : victorious,  but  in  want  of  every 
thing,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  afk 
the  inhabitants  of  Goa  to  lend  him  a 
thoufand  piftoles  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  fleet;  and,  as  a fecurity  for  that  fum, 
he  fent  them  one  of  his  whifl<ers,  telling 
them  : All-the  gold  in  the  world  can- 

“ not  equal  the  value  of  tlys  natural 
ornament  of  my  valour,  and  1 depofit 
it  in  your  hands  as  a fecurity  for  the 
money.”  The  whole  town  was  pene- 
trated with  this  heroifm,  and  every  one 
interefted  himfelf  about  this  invaluable 
whifker  : even  the  women  were  defirous 
to  give  marks  of  their  zeal  for  fo  brave  a 
man  : feveral  fold  their  bracelets  to  in- 
creafe  the  fum  alked  for,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Goa  fent  him  immediately 
both  the  money  and  his  whiflcer.  A 
number  of  other  examples  of  ■ this  kind 
might  be  produced,  which  do  as  much 
honour  to  whifkers,  as  to  the  good  faith 
of  thofe  days. 

When  Philip  V.  afcended  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  found  his  new  fubjedls  annply 
provided  with  beards  and  whifkers  j he 

G 3 would 
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would  wear  neither,  though  in  other  re- 
fpeds  he  adopted  the  cuftoms  of  the 
country  j this  gave  rife  to  the  mode  of 
{having.  Thefe  people  faw  with  the 
greatcft  regret  this  dear  ornament  difap- 
pear  from  their  chins : even  at  this  day 
they  cannot  recolledl;  it  without  emotion  ; 
this  is  what  gave  rife  to  this  truly  expref- 
five  proverb,  but  which  is  a little  too  em- 
phatical : Defde  que  los  Efpanoles  no 

Ilevan  bigotes,  no  tienen  C , that  is, 

(periphrafing  what  might  offend  the  ears 
of  the  ladies :)  i^tnce  the  Spaniards  loji  their 
•whiJkerSy  they  are  no  better  than  eunuchs. 

Whifkers,  in  France,  have  been  the  ob- 
jecl  of  the  mofl  refined  luxury.  In  Lewis  ' 
XIII. ’s  reign,  they  attained  the  higheft 
degree  of  favour,  at  the  expence  of  the 
expiring  beards.  In  thofe  days  of  gal- 
lantry, not  yet  empoifoncd  by  wit,  they 
became  the  favourite  occupation  of  lovers. 
A fine  black  whiflcer,  elegantly  turned  up, 
was  a very  powerful  mark  of  dignity  with 
the  fair-fex.  The  women  of  thofe  ancient 
times,  lefs  taken  up  with  genius  than  the 
concerns  of  the  heart,  and  more  learned  in 
lovers  than  books,  made  their  glory  con- 
fifl;  in  triumphing  over  a warrior,  or  feeing 
a haughty,  fwaggering  lover  humbly  at 
their  feet : proud  of  fuch  a conqueff,  aftd 
jealous  to  preferve  it,  thefe  ladies  had  a 

fufficient 
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fufficient  value  for  their  charaflers  to  con- 
tinue faithful.  And  if  a favour  was  the 
reward  of  love,  it  was  often  of  merit:  in 
this  cafe,  a woman  had  refped  enough  for 
a man  to  be  fincere,  and  a man  had  refpeft 
enough  for  his  miftrefs  to  be  difcreet; 
but  now-a-days  ....  what  men  ! 

The  following  relation  proves  how  much 
the  French  valued  their  whifkers  in  the 
time  of  Lewis  XIII,  Coupt  Bouteville, 
the  moft  celebrated  duellift  of  his  time, 
who  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  fee- 
ing the  executioner,  who  had  already  cut 
off  his  hair,  goihg  to  take  off  his  whifkers, 
could  not  conceal  the  anguifh  of  mind 
which  this  difhonour  gave  him,  and  put 
his  hands  on  chcfe  dear  ornaments,  as  if  to 
preferve  them  from  the  outrage  with 
which  they  were  menaced.  The  bifhop 
of  Mantes,  who  attended  him  in  thefe  lall 
moments,  feeing  this  new  uneafiners,^faid 
to  him  : My  Jon,  you  mujl  give  over  all 
worldly  thoughts  what ! do  you  Jiill  think 
of  this  world? 

Whifkers  were  ftill  in  fafhion  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Lewis  XIV.’s  reign.  This 
king  and  all  the  great  men  of  his  reign 
took  a pride  in  wearing  them.  They 
were  the  ornament  of  Turenne,  Conde, 
Colbert,  Corneille,  Moliere,  &c.  It  was 
then  no  uncommon  thing  for  a favorite 

lover 
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lover  to  have  his  whifkers  turned  up, 
combed,  and  pomatumed  by  his  miftrefs  ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  a man  of  fafhion  took 
care  to  be  always  provided  with  every  little 
neceflary  article,  efpecially  whifker-wax. 
It  was  highly  flattering  to  a lady,  to  have 
it  in  her  power  to  praife  the  beauty  of  her 
lover’s  whifkers,  which,  far  from  being 
difgufling,  gave  his  perfon  an  air  of  vi- 
vacity; feveral  even  thought  it  an  incite- 
ment to  love.  It  feems  the  levity  of  the 
French  made  them  undergo  feveral  chan- 
ges both  in  form  and  namic  : there  were 
Spanijhy  Turkijhy  guard-daggery  &c.  whif- 
kers ; in  fliort,  royal  ones,  which  were 
the  iafttvorn:  their  fmallnefs  proclaimed 
their  approaching  fall.  Since  that  period, 
whifkers  have  been  worn  only  at  the  thea- 
tres and  by  fome  of  our  troops ; befides, 
they  are  lefs  liked  in  France  than  among 
the  other  nations,  where  it  is  very  common 
to  fee  all  the  officers  with  them. 

The  man,  who  fliould  be  fo  bold  as  to 
wear  whifkers  firfl,  would  be  a zealous 
citizen  and  a friend  to  trueperfonal  beau- 
ty. What  glory  would  not  this  courageous 
mortal  gain,  who,  braving  the  prefent 
effeminate  cuftom,  fhould  reftore  our  faces 
the  ancient  mark  of  our  valour!  He 
would  bring  back  to  his  country  that 
operinefs  and  fincerity  of  charader  which 

diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed  it  from  other  nations,  and 
would  merit  an  honourable  place  among 
the  worthies  who  were  formerly  the  ho- 
nour of  France.  “ I have  a good  opinion 
‘‘  of  a gentleman  curious  in  having  fine 
whifkers,”  faid  an  author  of  the  laft 
century  “ the  time  which  he  pafles  in 
‘‘  drelfing  them  is  no  time  loft;  for  the 
“ more  he  admires  them,  the  more  his 
mind  will  be  fed  and  entertained  with 
manly,  courageous  ideas.”*  Whilkers 
then  have  the  power  of  giving  energy  and 
valour  to  the  mind.  Ah  1 Frenchmen, 
you  loft  every  thing  when  you  loft  your 
w bilkers. 


• Element  d'eJucationt  printed  in  1 640, 
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C H A l\  IX. 


0/  the  Beards  of  Priests^ 


Among  the  dignities  that  ought,  by 
an  impofing  appearance,  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  veneration  of  the  people, 
the  priefihood  holds  the  firft  rank.  The 
miniftcr  of  divinity,  too  often  obliged  to 
fpeak  before  a croud  of  ignorant  people, 
has  need  particularly  that  all  the  delufion 
of  pompous  raiment  fhall  accompany  him 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar ; but  this  facred 
magnificence,  whilft  it  forfakes  frivolouf- 
nefs  and  vulgar  luxury,  Ihould  approach 
nearer  to  nature,  and  be  more  like  that 
refpeflable  image  of  antiquity.  Is  there  ' 
an  ornament  to  be  found  that  more  per- 
fe6lly  unites  all  thefe  advantages  ? is  there 
one  that  is  lefs  far-fetched,  that  brings  us 
nearer  the  firft  ages,  that  gives  a man  a 

more 
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more  ftern,  more  grave,  or  more  venerable 
look,  and,  ronfequendy,  is  there  one  that 
more  becomes  the  priefthood,  than  the 
majefty  of  a long  beard  ? Were  1 to  join 
to  thefe  clear  reafons  a faithful  hiltory  of 
facts,  fupported  by  authentic  precepts, 
facred  laws,  the  opinions  and  examples 
of  a number  of  divine  men,  and,  in  fhort, 
come  to  demonftrate  the  abfolute  obli- 
gation under  which  our  priefts  are,  of 
weairng  beards,  I fhould  unfold  a truth 
not  lefs  interefting  than  unexpedted.  I 
might  call  to  my  aid  the  example  of  the 
priefts  of  foreign  religions,  and  point  out, 
in  the  books  of  their  dogmas,  evidences 
of  the  honours  paid  to  this  mark  of  viri- 
lity j I could  cite  a number  of  hiftorical 
monuments,  which  attefl,  that  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  agree  in  looking  on 
the  beard  as  the  ornament  moft  feemly  for 
an  interpreter  of  the  will  of  heaven;  but 
I have  no  occafion  for  thefe  foreign  aids : 
it  is  our  own  religion  that  fhall  furnifli 
me  with  arms  againft  the  effeminate  abufe 
which  degrades  its  minifters. 

If  I open  at  hazard  the  old  teflament, 
I every  where  find  proofs  of  this  truth. 
It  is  there  written  how  God  threatened 
his  chofen  people  feveral  times,  by  the 
mouths  of  his  prophets,  that  he  would 
have  their  chins  ignominioully  fhaved  ; 

which 
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which  was  then  a difgrace  infeparable  from 
flavery.*  David  faw  nothing  more  re«- 
fpeflable  in  a man’s  outward  appearance 
than  his  beard : this  is  what  made  this 
pfalmift  king  fpeak  fo  honourably  of  that 
of  the  high  priefl  Aaron, § and  think  that 
nothing  lefs  than  ftreams  of  blood  could 
wafli  away  the  infult  which  had  been  of- 
fered the  beards  of  fome  of  his  fubjedts. 

We  read  in  the  Paralipomenony  that- 
this  prince  fent  ambaffadors  to  Hanon, 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  to  confole  him 
for  the  death  of  his  father  Naas  j that 
this  king,  having  been  perfuaded  that 
thefe  ambaffadors  were  fpies,  had  them 
all  fecured,  and  fent  them  back,  after 
having  had  half  their  garments  and  half 
their  beards  cut  off.  On  thefe  news, 
David  was  greatly  enraged  j and  in  order 
that  his  envoys  might  avoid  the  difagree- 
ment  of  appearing  at  court  in  this  dif- 

graceful 


* See  Ifaiah,  chap.  vli.  v.  ao  ; ihtd.  chap.  xv.  v.  a : Jerc- 
niiah,  chap,  xlviii.  v.  37  : Revelations  xiv  : Sam.  xix.  &c. 

§ See  the  cxxxii  Pfalm.  Shut  unguentum  in  capite  quod  de- 
jeendit  in  barbam,  barbam  Aaron,  Tertulian,  in  his  book  dt 
Pallio,  has  explained  the  exprellions  of  this  Pfalm  very  favour- 
ably for  the  beard.  See  Itkewife  Saint  Ambrofe,  lib,  de  initiand, 
cap,  6.  At  the  council  of  Bafil,  held  in  143  3>  Henry  Kalteifen 
made  a long  commentary  on  this  fubjedt.  Sauveur,  archbifliop 
of , made  a fpeech  at  the  council  of  Trent,  which  ran 
almoft  wholly  on  Aaron’s  beard. 
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graceful  fituation,  he  fent  them  word  to 
ftop  at  Jericho ’till  their  beards  were  grown 
out  to  their  ordinary  length  ; after  which 
lie  marched  againft  the  Ammonites,  and, 
in  two  bloody  battles,  deftroyed  feven 
thoufand  of  their  chariots,  killed  Sophach, 
their  general,  and  forty  thoufand  foot, 
and  thus  avenged  the  infult  offered  his 
ambaffadors.f 

This  maffacre,  though  it  had  no  other 
objedb  than  the  cutting  off  of  a part  of 
fome  beards  will  appear  neither  unjuft 
nor  cruel,  if  we  confider  how  much  this 
ornament  of  virility  was  honoured  among 
the  Jews,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  known 
that  there  is  a law  in  Leviticus,  which 
exprefsly  forbids  to  cut  off  any  part 
of  it. 

God  himfelf,  before  all  his  chofen  peo-* 
pie  affembled,  was  pleafed,  by  the  means 
of  Mofes,  to  explain  his  intention-s  with 
regard  to  this  decoration  of  the  face  of 
man.  This  law  does  not  folely  forbid 
Hiaving  the  chin,  as  the  vulgar  tranflation 
of  the  bible  fays,  which  would  infmuate 
that  the  Hebrews  had  already  made  ufe 
of  this  effeminate  cuftom ; but,  according 
to  all  the  bed  verfions  of  this  holy  book, 
we  read : Don't  marr  the  corners  of  your 

H beardsy 


•f  See  the  Vatable  Bible,  I'tber  Paralipomenon,  cap»-wit. 
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heardsy  that  is,  let  them  grow  natu- 
rally. * 

No  precept  nor  other  law  whatfoever 
has  fince  altered  this.  The  divine  legif- 
lator  of  our  religion,  far  from  changing 
it,  refpeded  it  fo  much,  that  he  fubmitted 
to  it  himfclf;  the  Apoftles,  and  all  the 
moft  holy  and  refpcdlable  followers  of  the 
Chriftian  worfhip,  have  warmly  fupported 
the  neceflity  oF  wearing  a beard  ; but  the 
purity  of  precepts,  the  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  humble  poverty,  have  difap- 
peared  with  the  times.  We  have  rich 
pluialifts,  fhort  mantled  Chryfoftoms,  and 
prig.parfons;  but,  divines  with  venerable 
beards,  fathers  of  the  primitive  church, 
where  are  you  ? 

In  the  conflitution  of  the  Apoftles, 
this  precept  is  again  repeated  : 
fmallejl  hair  of  the  beard  muft  on  no  ac~ 
count  he  clipped,  it  is  faid  therein  : Opor- 
tet  preterea  non  barb  a pilum  corrutnpere.-\ 
If  I trace  things  on,  from  the  time  of 
the  Apoftles  to  the  entire  cftabliihment 
of  Chriftianity,  I find,  that  all  the  fa- 
thers, doftors,  and  faints  of  the  rifing 
church,  ftrongly  recommended  the  cuf- 

tom 

• See  the  fame  Vatable  Bible,  Leviticus  chap.  xix.  verfe  27. 
Non  attondebitis  in  circuitum  centtm  capitis  vejiri,  neque  diffipahitis 
extrfmitdtm  harbdc  txa. 


-j*  Lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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tom  of  wearing  the  beard,  and  regarded 
a bald  chin  as  the  mark  of  infamy  and 
debauchery.  Saint  Clement  the  Roman, 
who  lived  likewife  in  the  time  of  the 
Apoftles,  after  mentioning  the  Levitican 
law,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  fays, 
that  Godj  zvbo  created  us  after  his  own 
likene/sy  will  load  thoje  with  his  hatred 
who  violate  his  law  by  f saving  their  chins.  § 
Saint  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  feveral 
parts  of  his  learned  works,  complains 
highly  of  this  abufe  fo  difgraceful  for 
mankind;  he  fpeaks  with  great  warmth 
againft  the  rakes  of  his  time,  who  were 
not  afhamed  to  appear  in  public  clofe 
fhaved.  This  faint,  who  was  ftill  a better 
philofopher  than  a theologian,  does  not 
think  it  beneath  him,  in  another  part  of 
his  work,  to  write  the  elogy  of  the  beard : 
It  contributes,  fays  he,  to  the  beauty  of 
man,  as  a fine  head  of  hair  does  to  that  of 
a woman. ■\  Tertulion,  efpecially,  fays  a 

H 2 great 

^ This  Saint,  who  was  the  difciple  of  St.  Peter,  fucccedcd 
pope  Anaclet,  A.  D.  91.  See  in  his  book  Confiitutionum  Sanc- 
loruir.  ApoJliloruTK,  the  chap,  intituled  CathoUca  DoHrma  de  Lakis. 

-{-  Saint  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the 
Ksofl.  learned  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fecond  and  beginniiij  of  the  third  century.  Sec  his  book 
on  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  his  Pedagogue,  book  iii.  a work 
which  abbot  Fieuri,  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  calls,  an  a- 
^ndgment  of  the  tibole  Cbrlfrian  rr.oral. 
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great  deal  about  beards,  and,  with  his 
iifual  eloquence,  forcibly  attacks  the  cor- 
rupt manners  of  his  age,  which  had  in- 
t^oduced  the  lhameful  cuftom  of  fhaving  j 
he  fupports  his  arguments  by  St.  Jerome 
and  St,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  even 
goes  beyond  thefe  two  holy  fathers.* 

Saint  Cyprian  has  likewife  exprefled 
how  much  he  thought  a fliaved  chin  con- 
trary to  the  Chriftian  inftitution.  In  de- 
])loring  the  date  of  this  religion,  he  ex- 
claims : ^here  is  no  longer  this  religious 
devotion  and  entire  confidence  in  the  minifters 
of  God  to  he  found  in  the  priefis',  no  more 
‘ivcrks  of  mercy j no  more  order  among  the 
lower  clajfes  : the  men  cut  ojf  their  leards, 
and  the  women  ■paint  their  faces.  And  in 
another  part : And  notwitkftanding  it  is 
written-,  You  Jhall  not  cut  off  your  beards, 
they  depilate  their  chins  and  colour  their 
cheeks.  Thus,  to  plea/e  the  world,  they  are 
not  afraid  to  dijpleafe  Gcd.'\. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  cite  the  num- 
ber of  refpedable  authorities  who  have 
cither  written  in  praife  of  beards  or  cen- 

fured 


* Tertiilion,  in  his  book  de  Cuhu  femwarum,  and  in  that  de 
Pal’io,  fpcaks  very  advantageouily  of  beaids.  This  learned  man, 
whom  St.  Cyprian  called  his  mader,  was  the  firft  who  wrote  on 
the  alteration  of  a canon  of  tlie  council  of  Carthage,  which 
feubade  priefts  to  fhave  their  beards. 

Di-vi  Cyfr-ari,  liter  de  Lapps. 
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fared  fhaved  faces,  who  have  not  only 
looked  upon  it  as  an  ornament  conform- 
able to  Chrillian  gravity,  but  maintained 
that  it  could  not  be  cut  away  without  a 
rin.§  _ 

This  opinion  of  the  firfb  fathers  of  the 
Church  is  fupported  by  two  councils:  the 
firft  is  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage, 
the  44th  canon  of  which  runs  thus : 
Clericus  nec  comam  nutriat,  nee  harbam 
radat.  A clergyman  mujl  neither  keep  up 
his  hair  nor  Jhave  away  his  beard,  Tho* 
this  canon  has  been  entirely  altered  by 
the  fuppreflion  of  the  word  radat y as 
Tertulion  remarks,  and,  after  him,  a 
number  of  commentators,  it  is  certain  it 
ought  to  be  thus,  which  we  will  prove  by 
what  we  are  going  to  fay.  The  fecond  is 
a council  held  at  Barcelona  in  540,  in  the 
third  canon  of  which  we  read : Ut  nullus 
Clericorum  comam  nutriatyaut  barbam  radat. 
Let  no  clergyman  either  keep  up  his  hair^ 
er  Jhave  away  his  beard. 

After  fuch  facred  laws,  and  the  opinion 
and  example  of  the  apoflles,  and  of  all 
the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church;  after 
the  decLfions  of  two  authentic  councils, 

H 3 / one 

^ All  the  firft  fathers  of  the  Church  have  ftrongly  recom- 
mended the  cuftom  of  beards,  or  have  fpoken  of  them  advan- 
tageoufly ; fuch  are  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrofe,  St.  Chryfoftom, 
St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Theodoret,  St.  Sidoin  Apollinarius,  Stc.- 
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one  fliould  not  think  there  had  exifted 
men  fufficiently  deceitful  or  ignorant  to 
maintain,  not  only  that  it  is  indifferent  to 
fhave  or  not,  but  likewife  that  the  beard 
is  contrary  to  the  inftitution  of  the 
Church,  Lighted  by  the  torch  of  truth, 
and  guided  by  the  mofl  fcrupulous  im- 
partiality, we  will  follow  up  the  chain  of 
the  different  events  which  have  fo  often 
changed  the  fentiments  and  beards  of  one 
part  of  Europe. 

I find  all  the  popes  of  the  earlieft  times 
of  Chriftianity  wore  long  beards,  ’till  the 
firll  divifion  into  two  Churches,  Greek 
and  Latin.  Their  rivality  had  already 
broken  out  in  the  excommunication  of  the 
iconoclafts.  When  Charlemain  became 
emperor  of  the  Wefb,  the  popes  then 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Grecian  autho- 
rity, and  feized  that  occafion  to  diflinguifli 
themfelves  from  their  enemies  by  fome- 
thing  particular.  It  was  at  this  very 
epoch,  according  to  fathers  Henfchenius 
and  Papebrockjjl  that  Leo  III.  gave  the 
Latin  church,  for  the  firfl  time,  the  ex- 
ample of  a pope  fliaved.  The  difputes 
loon  redoubled.  Photius,  the  Greek  pa- 
triach,  renewed  the  pretentions  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Eafl  to  precendency  over 

thofe 

J|  See  die  Profileum  of  fadiers  Henfchenius  and  Papebrock 
for  the  month  of  May,  p.  205,  vol.  i.  of  thcafts  of  the  faints. 
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thofe  of  the  Weft  : he  excommunicated, 
in  his  turn,  pope  Nicholas  I.  who  had 
already  excommunicated  him.  Never 
had  the  chins  of  the  Greeks  been  fo  beard- 
ed, nor  thofe  of  the  L.atins  fo  clofely 
fhaved.  Photius,  having  taken  the  title 
of  oecumenical  patriarch,  declared  the 
Weftern  bifhops  heretics.  Among  other 
things,  he  reproached  them  with  cutting 
off  their  beards.  A Jirange  reafon  for  Jet- 
ting the  Wejiern  and  Eajlern  empires  at 
variance^  fays  a great  writer  of  our  age. 
To  think  this  reafon  fo  ftrange,  is  making 
very  light  of  beards.* 

Nicholas  I.  does  not  offer  any  thing  in 
his  own  defence  againft  this  ferious  accu- 
fation.  In  his  letter  to  Hincmar,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Rheims,  and  the  other  bifhops 
of  France,  A.D.  867,  he  only  fays,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Greeks : “ Moreover,  they 
endeavour  to  throw  blame  on  us,  be- 
caufe  the  clergy  who  are  under  our 
authority  don’t  refufe  to  be  fhaved. ”f 
This  phrafe,  which  fhews  that  all  the 
clergy  at  that  time  were  conftrained  to 

appear 

* Let  it  be  always  recollefted  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  here 
but  with  difciplinc.  Some  indifpenfable  invedlives  againft  the 
divers  opinion  of  the  popes,  ought  not  to  ftartle  tender  con- 
fciences.  The  dogma,  which  we  highly  refpea,  has  no  part  in 
this  difeuftion. 

t fif  reprebendere  fatagunt,  quia  penet  os  skrici  barbas 

tadere  fuas  non  abnuunty  Afta  Conciliorum. 
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appear  fhaved,  prefents  nothing  in  exciifc 
for  this  violent  condu(51:.  If  the  pope 
could  have  offered  fome  reafons  to  palliate 
this  loofenefs  of  difcij)line,  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  make  ufe  of  them  on  this 
occafion  j but  he  does  nor  give  one.  Ri- 
valfhip  was  the  foie  caufe  of  thefe  puerile 
diffentions.  What  a number  of  difputes 
and  troubles  has  not  this  ridiculous  infa- 
tuation of  the  Latin  priefts  occafioned ! 
Had  they  but  let  their  beards  grow  out, 
they  would  have  avoided  all  thefe  mif- 
chiefs. 

The  death  of  the  patriarch,  without 
deflroying  the  fchifm,  calmed  people^s 
minds  for  fome  times,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  times  (according  to  fome)  contri- 
buted greatly  to  extinguifli  the  flames  of 
this  violent  quarrel.  John  XII.  forget- 
ting, or  perhaps  not  knowing  the  ani- 
mofity  that  had  reigned  between  the  two 
churches,  foon  appeared  again  with  a 
long  beard  according  to  fathers  Henfche- 
nius  and  Papebrock.|l 

This  irregular  and  inconfequent  con- 
duft  of  the  popes,  and  indifference  for 
the  true  difcipline  of  the  Church,  feems 
to  be  juftified  in  a council  held  at  Li- 
moges in  1031.  By  the  determinations 
of  that  affembly  it  is  of  little  moment 

whether 

I Sec  Prcf  ilium,  already  quoted,  page  ao. 
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whether  a prieft  be  fhaved  or  not.  The 
reafons  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  are  there 
weighed,  and  the  latter  are  faid  to  llipport 
their  arguments  by  the  example  of  St. 
Peter.  (This  aflertion  is  contrary  to  all 
truth,  as  all  the  monuments  which  have 
preferved  us  the  image  of  that  Saint 
prove.)  They  add,  in  favour  of  thofe 
priefts  that  go  lliaved,  that  they  ought  to 
be  diftinguiOied  from  the  laity  by  their 
outward  appearance.  This  reafon,  were 
it  juft,  would  be  good  only  at  a time 
when  it  fhould  be  the  faftiion  for  laymen 
to  wear  long  beards,  and  it  ought  to  be 
an  additional  incitement  to  priefts  to  let 
theirs  grow  out,  among  a nation  who  do 
not  wear  this  mark  of  mianhood. 

“ The  others,”  fays  the  fame  council, 
fpeaking  of  the  Greeks,  “ have  chofen 
“ the  cuftom  of  not  fhaving;  they  ground 
their  choice  upon  the  example  of  the 
Apoftles  Paul,  and  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  faying  with  reafon,  for 
nothing  fliould  be  concealed,  that  the 
clergy,  as  the  laity,  ought  to  preferve 
on  their  faces  this  ornament  of  virility, 
“ as  a dignity  of  the  human  condition,  a 
dignity  created  by  God  himfelf,  and 
with  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to  ho- 
“ nour  man  alone.  As  to  the  clergy, 
they  dioiild  be  diftinguiilied  folely  by 

the 
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the  tonfure  of  the  head.  The  Greeks 
“ add  likewife,  that  our  Lord  of  Nazareth 
“ always  wore  his  beard.”  By  this  feflion 
of  the  council  of  Limoges,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  two  councils  which  exprefsly 
forbid  priefts  to  cut  off  their  beards,  nor 
of  the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  the  Le- 
vitican  law;  this  was  to  fuit  the  circum- 
ftances : and  the  council  concludes  on 
this  matter,  that  if  the  Greeks  have  nothing 
to  reproach  us  with^  we  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach  them  %vith.%  After  this  declaration, 
though  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental difcipline  of  the  Church,  the 
reader  will  be  greatly  furprifed  to  learn, 
that  the  very  fame  year,  1031,  by  a ca- 
non of  the  council  of  Bourges,  all  the 
clergy  were  ordered  to  get  themfelves 
lhaved;*  nor  will  he  be  lefs  fo  to  find 
pope  Gregory  VII,  (formerly  friar  Hil- 
debrand, a fhaved  monk,  a turbulent,  am- 
bitious man,  and  the  declared  enemy  of 
emperors  and  kings,)  firmly  maintain, 
that  a prieft,  who  wore  a long  beard,  was 
guilty  of  a high  crime  and  mifdemeanor 
againft  Chriftianity.  Tliis  })ope  Gregory 
was  a confounded  Ihearer  of  beaids:  he 

called 

^ Et  hac  in  re  neque  xlli  nos,  neque  nos  poJJuKus  reptcbir.dcrc 
kilos,  Concil.  Lsmoviccnfej  anno  1031,  feflio  II,  aft* 

Concil.  tom.  vi. 

* Council  of  Bourges,  canon  7. 
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called  a council  at  Gironne  in  1073,  where 
the  clergy  were  exprefsly  forbidden  to 
wear  this  mark  of  manhood. J A few 
years  after,  this  tyrant  of  the  beards  hav- 
ing learned  that  the  archbifhop  of  Cagliary 
preferved  his  in  all  its  length,  he  imme- 
diately ordered  him  to  get  himfelf  fhaved, 
and  at  the  fame  time  wrote  (in  1080)  to 
Orzoc,  the  podeftate  of  the  town,  thefe 
orders  . . , , We  therefoie  order  your 
“ bifliop,  our  brother,  to  have  his  beard 
fhaved,  like  all  the  Weftern  clergy^  who 
have  preferved  this  cujlom  ever  ftnce  the 
‘‘  commencement  of  the  Chrijltan  faith  :f 
“ in  confequence,  we  command  you  like- 
wife  to  oblige  all  the  clergy  that  are 
“ under  your  authority,  to  be  lhaved,  and 
“ to  confifcate  the  property  of  thofe  who 
“ fhall  refufe  to  obey,  to  the  profit  of  the 
**  Church  of  Cagliary  : make  ufe  of  feve- 
rity,  for  fear  left  this  abufe  fhould  in- 
creafe.” 

This  letter,  wholly  founded  upon  UIu- 
fion,  and  which  fo  juftly  chara6lerifes  its 
author,  proclaims  the  approaching  de- 
ftrudlion  of  the  little  beard  yet  left  on  the 
chins  of  the  Latin  priefts.  It  was  at  this 

time 

J Synodus  Gerundenjis,  can.  wi.  Thitforus  anecdotorum. 
Scilicet  ut  quemadmodum  totius  occidentalh  Ecclejta  Clerut,  ab 
ipfis  fidei  chrifiiana  primordiis,  barbam  radendi  morem  tenuit,  c, 
Greg.  Papsetii.  Epift.  lib.  viii.  ad  Orzoc,  judicem  Calaritanum. 
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time  no  doubt  that  thofe  ordinances  de 
radendis  which  we  ftiU  read  in 

feverai  communities,  were  made  ; and  in 
a little  time  the  laymen  were  the  only 
ones  that  could,  without  a crime,  wear  a 
long  beard;  but  it  did  not  continue  fo 

The  German  priefts  foon  followed  this 
example,  which  is  proved  by  a fragment 
of  a letter  preferved  in  the  new  hiftory  of 
the  Benediftines  of  Black  Forell,  wheie 
Sigefroy  of  Goetz  complains  grievoully 
to  Papon,  the  reformer,  that  the  Germans 
were  beginning  to  imitate  the  French  in 
feverai  effeminate  culfoms,  among  others, 
that  of  cutting  off  their  beards.  In  time, 
the  priefts  faw  with  pain,  that  they  were 
Jeparated  from  other  men  by  a mortifying 
diftinaion  : what  fliould  they  do  to  re- 
lieve their  offended  felf-love  ? Let  their 
beards  grow  out  ? The  difficulty  of  or- 
dering it,  even  fometime  after  it  had  been 
forbidden,  did  not  hinder  them;  but  the 
quarrel  with  the  Greeks  was  yet  too  re- 
cent for  the  Latins  to  think  of  looking 
like  thofe  haughty,  clearfighted  enemies. 
In  order  that  all  might  be  upon  a par,  it 
was  decided,  that  the  laity  fhould  be 
ihaved : this  mean  had  a very  plaufible 
appearance,  and  it  was  decided  to  begin 
with  the  princes. 


That 
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That  of  Henry  I.  king  of  England, 
was  the  premier  victim  of  the  conjuration. 
Serlon  of  Abond,-  bifhop  of  Secz,  under- 
took the  conquefl:  of  this  royal  fleece. 
Eafter-day,  1105,  he  preached  before  this 
prince  and  all  his  court : his  fermon  ran 
entirely  on  heads  of  hair  and  beards ; he 
exclaimed  particularly  againfl;  the  length 
of  the  latter,  which,  he  maintained,  was 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  : his  vehement  tone  and  per- 
fuafive  eloquence  moved  all  the  au- 
dience. The  king,  penetrated  with  com- 
pundiion,  refolved  to  be  the  firfl:  to  give 
the  example  of  a lacrifice  as  holy  and 
new  as  courageous  : then  the  preacher, 
approaching  Henry,  drew  out  of  his 
fleeve  a pair  of  fciflars,  and  pioufly  fhear- 
cd  the  prince’s  chin.  All  the  aflembly, 
carried  away  by  this  ad  of  religion,  would 
fain  imitate  him,  and  the  holy  bifliop 
became  the  fliearer  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation. This  flrange  farce,  which  was 
not  the  only  one,  would  appear  a fable, 
if  father  Mabillon  did  not  very  ferioufly 
relate  the  particulars  of  it  in  his  Annals 
of  the  Benedidines.* 

T Some 


* Moxquc  Eptfeoput,  extraElis  i mamca  forjicibuSf  prim  Rcgm^ 
pf'ft  catcros  Optlmatet  attindlffe^  ^ c*  Annal.  Benediit, 
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Some  years  after,  Lewis  tlie  Young’s 
beard  underwent  the  fame  fate.  This 
prince  having  burnt  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  Champenefe,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Vitry  church, |I  was  foon  a prey 
to  his  flings  of  confcience.  Peter  Lom- 
bard, bifliop  of  Paris, § affured  him,  that 
there  was  no  more  effedual  way  to  expiate 
this  crime,  than  to  have  his  long  beard 
cut  off  forthwith.  The  king  clearly  faw 
there  was  nothing  more  reafonable  j and 
this  pious  bifhop  executed  himfelf  the 
funeflion  of  barber  to  his  majefty. 

Frederick  I.  furnaraed  Redbeard^  was 
not  exempted  from  the  common  law;  the 
colour  of  his  beard,  the  example  of  two 
princes,  and  the  ftrong  folicitations  of 
the  clergy,  prevailed  on  him  to  be  lhaved; 
and  this  emperor,  who  had  courageoufly 
refufed  to  hold  the  ftirrup  to  pope  Adrian 
IV.  to  kifs  his  feet,  and  lead  his  Spanifh 
genet  by  the  bridle,  had  not  the  refo- 
lution  to  withftand  the  priefts  on  this 
occafion. 

When 

J1  In  the  war  which  he  had  with  Theobald,  count  of  Cham- 
paign. See  page  41  of  this  work. 

§ Philip,  the  king’s  brother,  being  appointed  bifhop  of  Paris, 
thought  the  place  beneath  him  ; he  refigned  it  to  Peter  Lombard, 
who,  according  to  Zuinger,  A.  D.  1160,  made  ufc  of  his  epif- 
copal  authority  to  have  all  the  priefls  and  monks  of  his  dlocefc 
fhaved. 
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When  the  clergy  had  fucceeded  to 
fliave  the  principal  princes  of  Europe, 
they  might  juftly  expert  to  fee  a great 
many  imitators  among  the  reft  of  the 
people.  Far  better  than  violence,  the 
example  would  have  triumphed  over  the 
remaining  beards;  but  the  priefts  of  thofe 
days  of  ignorance  were  ftrangers  to  all 
moderate  means. 

Godfrey,  billrop  of  Amiens,  faying  mafs 
Chriftmas-day,  1105,  formed  the  defign 
of  unmercifully  dripping  all  the  bearded 
chins ; thofe,  who  came  to  the  offering 
with  .long  beards,  were  turned  back. 
Frighted  at  this  cruel  refufal,  mod  of  the 
men  were  eager  to  cut  off  the  hair  of 
their  chins,  haflily  laying  hold  of  fciffars, 
and  even  knives,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
prefent  themfelves  immediately  before 
their  bifhop  with  a better  grace. f 

Never  was  reafon  the  motive  of  fuch 
indecencies.  It  feems  as  if  truth  had  re- 
venged itfelf  on  thefe  filly,  fuperftitious 
times  at  the  expence  of  decorum. 

Envy,  under  the  impofing  cloak  of 
religion,  had  juft  fcattered  its  venom  ; 
vengeance  had  its  fill ; every  chin  w'as 
fhaved,  and  the  Church  enjoyed  its  tri- 
umph. Time  moderates  all  things,  even 

I 2 the 


S:e  le  Mercure  de  France  for  January,  1732. 
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the  anger  of  votaries  j they  forgot  that 
beards  had  been  anathematized  : the  fuc- 
ceffors  of  thofe  very  popes,  who  had 
looked  upon  a bearded  prieft  as  guilty  of 
a lhameful  fin,  were  in  a little  time  no 
longer  afraid  to  fin  themfclves,  and  pub- 
licly appeared  with  long  beards.  Such 
were  Henry  III.  Alexander  IV.  Adrian 
V.  John  XX.  Nicholas  III.  &c.  &c. 

This  calm  was  enjoyed  but  a fhort 
time,  before  a new  ftorm  arofe  againft 
facerdotai  beards,  ftirred  up  by  envy  and 
ignorance,  to  deftroy  the  work  of  peace' 
and  reafon.  The  vicifiitude  of  human 
things  refpe<5ls  nothing.  Lewis  V.  in 
Germany,  Peter  the  Cruel  in  Spain,  and 
Philip  of  Valois  in  France,  had  let  out 
their  beards,  and  the  mode  gained  ground 
throughout  Europe.  Priefls  are  not  bleff- 
ed  with  a charader  that  Iliekers  them  from 
the  influence  of  fafhion  feveral  were 
Haves  to  that  which  brought  beards  again 
in  vogue.  The  popes  themfelves  did  not 
difdain  it,  though  a number  of  provincial 
councils  ftood  up  againft  the  new  bearded 
chins:  in  1323,  clergymen,  by  a fynodal 
ftatute  of  the  church  of  Orleans,  were 
forbidden  to  wear  long  beards,  under 
pain  of  excommunication.  Meanwhile, 
according  to  the  quality  and  condition  of 

the 
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tlie  perfonsjj:  other  fynodal  ftatutes  of 
the  church  of  Beziers  ordered  the  priefls 
of  the  diocefe  to  cut  off  their  beards  and 
hair  of  their  heads,  except  juft  the  crown, 
in  order  that  they  might  apply  themfelves 
with  more  diligence  to  their  ftudies  and 
funftions.*  A provincial  council  of 
Paris,  and  another  of  Sens,  ordered  the 
fame ; a council  of  the  fame  town  of  Be- 
ziers, under  archbifhop  Peter  Narbonne, 
in  1351,  canon  xi.  forbids  wearing  long 
beards  ; and  as  a punifhment  for  fuch 
temerity,  it  is  there  faid : We  condemn 
the  offender,  if  a canon,  to  be  deprived 
of  his  daily  diftribution,  and  if  an  incum- 
bent, to  pay  twelve  deniers  for  the  ufe  of 
the  church. f The  cuftom  of  wearing 
beards  was  condemned  likewife  by  a fy- 
nodal ftatute  of  the  church  of  St.  Malo, 
in  1370,  and  all  facerdotal  beards  were 
fhorn  off. 

The  beards  of  the  laity,  it  feems,  were 
fpared  in  this  general  profcription.  The 

I ^ time, 

X Statuta  fynodalia  ecchfiee  Aureliar.enfis^  ar.no  1323.  Am- 
fUjfma  ColleBio  wterum  Scriptorurn,  isfc.  vol.  i.  by  Martenne 
and  Durand. 

* Statuta  fynodaVi  ecclejia  Bittcrh,  1332.  Thaeforus  Anecd. 

"}■  Alioquiny  canonicum  pr'matum  dtJ}nbutionlbut  illlui  dUi  ejje 
•itolumus,  bS  Beneficiatum  puniri  pana  duodecmorum  denariorum 
pro  tali  ufu  tmerario  Jlatuhnus  Gf  mandamus  Fabrkx  iUius  ecilejix 
applkandorvm.  Thaeforus  Anecdotorum. 
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time,  no  doubt,  when  the  priefts  could 
take  the  liberty  of  cutting  oflF  the  beards 
of  both  people  and  kings  with  impunity, 
began  to  decline. 

The  monks  had,  a long  time  before, 
fettled  rules  for  the  government  of  their 
chins  : in  807,  at  the  alTembly  of  Aix-la- 
chapelle,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  monks 
Ihould  not  lhave  themfelves  at  all  during 
lent,  and  that  the  reft  of  the  year,  they 
Hiould  do  it  once  a fortnight.  We  fee 
in  the  ftatutes  and  cuftoms  of  different 
monafteries,  that  the  monks  were  ftiaved, 
except  the  lay-brothers,  who  were  called 
Fratres  harhatiy  bearded  brothers.  |(  We 
find  in  old  manufcripts  the  very  prayers 
that  were  recited  when  a monk  in  full 
orders  had  his  beard  fhorn.  Humility 
was  the  motive  of  this  cuftom,  which  was 
pradifed  with  much  ceremony.  At  the 
taking  of  the  habit,  the  beard  of  the 
candidate  was  bleffed  with  great  cere- 
mony ; and  when  he  was  made  a monk, 
he  dedicated  his  beard  to  God.  This 
ceremony  was  pradifed  likewife  by  the 
Heathens.  See  page  16  of  this  work; 

This  new  ftorm  was  fucceeded  by  ano- 
ther calm,  and  long  beards  feemed  likely 
to  have  a fine  time  j and  truly  they  ap- 
peared again  in  all  their  ancient  m^efty. 

Julius 


Marbillon's  Bcn<diBmst  lib.  71. 
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Julius  II.  gave  the  fignal,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  Europe.  This  pope,  by  his 
venerable  look,  recalled  the  image  of  the 
patriarchs  of  old.  The  cardinals,  and  all 
the  Church,  were  eager  to  follow  an  ex- 
ample fo  commendable.  The  age  was 
more  enlightened  ; the  ancient  difputes 
were  either  forgotten,  or  only  thought  of 
to  lament  the  injuftice  of  their  caufe. 
The  orthodoxy  of  beards  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  truth  fhined  in  all  its  bright- 
nefs  j but  gloomy  envy  at  length  came  to 
obfcure  its  fplendour:  fome  exclaimed 
that  it  was  a piece  of  pride,  others  a 
fcandal;  and  quarrels  that  fhould  have 
been  buried  for  ever  in  oblivion  were 
again  renewed.  Jealoufy,  under  a holy 
pretext,  raifed  itfelf  with  more  daringnefs 
than  ever,  and  occafioned  violent  ani- 
mofities.  What  writings  appeared ! what 
outrages  and  phrenzy ! , , . Bella  hor- 
rida,  bella  . . . cerno,  ...  But  let  us 
not  entrench  upon  fuch  precious  matters: 
let  us  rather  endeavour,  with  the  fame 
impartiality,  to  difcover  the  origin  of  fo 
many  difturbances. 

Beflarion,  the  famous  Greek,  firft,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Nice,  afterwards,  cardinal,  and, 
at  length,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople, 
came  into  Italy  with  the  archbilliop  of 
Ruflia,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an 

union 
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union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  Befiarion  made  no  difficulty 
of  fubfcribing  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
latter;  and  this  was  what  got  him  a car- 
dinal’s hat:  his  long  beard,  and  that  of 
his  companion,  accufiomed  the  court  of 
Rome  to  this  mode.  Befiarion  was  one 
of  the  floutefi:  men  of  his  time ; every 
one  longed  to  look  like  this  illuflrious 
man,  were  it  only  in  the  fleece  on  his 
chin ; and  his  fine  Grecian  beard  foon 
produced  a number  of  Latin  ones.* 

Some  years  after,  Julius  II.  was  eledVed 
pope;  his  youth,  which  fuited  but  badly 
with  the  majefiiy  of  the  papacy,  determined 
him  to  let  his  beard  grow  our,  in  order  to 
infpire  more  refpedl : he  was  the  firfl 
pope  of  his  time  who  gave  the  Church 
fuch  a holy  and  rational  example.  Cle- 
ment VII.  one  of  his  fucceflbrs,  did  not 
imitate  him  at  firfl;  but  having  been  de- 
tained five  months  in  prifon  by  the  troops 
of  Charles  of  Bourbon,  the  general  of 

the 


* This  cardinal’s  beard  whs  not  lb  well  received  In  France-. 
This  great  man  being  fent  thither  as  legate,  vifited,  through 
policy,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  before  he  faw  king  Lewis  XI. 
This  monarch  was  fo  offended  at  the  preference  given  his  ene- 
my, that,  at  the  firft  audience  he  gave  this  legate,  he  roughly 
feized  him  by  his  long  beard,  and  gave  him  a great  deal  of  abufe. 
The  patriarch  took  this  affront  fo  near  to  heart,  that  he  did 
not  furvrve  It  above  a year. 
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die  emperor’s  army,  he  came  out  as  if 
regenerated  and  triumphant,  with  his  face 
enobled  with  a large,  bulhy  beard,  which 
he  would  never  part  with.  This  cuftom 
was  eagerly  adopted  by  thofe  clergy,  who, 
by  their  revenues  or  exploits,  held  a dif- 
tinguilhed  rank  in  the  Church  or  State. 
It  was  then  that  the  inferior  clergy,  and 
cfpecially  the  chapters,  ftrongly  oppofed 
this  pretended  indecorum.  We  read, 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.  one 
Anthony  de  Langheac,  canon  of  the 
church  of  Paris,  abbot  and  canon  of  that 
of  Clermont,  counfellor-clerk  to  the  par- 
liament, and  ambaflador  to  the  republic 
of  Venice,  could  not  enter  the  choir  of 
the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Paris  with  his 
long  beard.  On  account  of  the  com- 
miflion  with  which  the  king  had  honoured 
him,  he  at  length  obtained  permifllon  to 
hear  matins,  which  were  then  faid  at 
midnight.*  In  a little  time,  they  were 
not  fo  fcrupulous,  as  all  the  clergy  let 
out  their  beards,  even  the  loweft  among 
them,  in  order  to  give  themfelves  a pon- 
tifical appearance ; f when,  in  France, 

Francis 

* Thefe  particulars  are  inferred  in  the  regifter  of  the  capitular 
scfolutions  of  the  year  1505,  which  may  be  leen  in  the  archives 
of  the  mctropolitical  church  of  Paris. 

f BerrsH  de  VervUkf  in  his  Moycn  de  farver.ir,  accounts  for 

the 
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Francis  I.  (who  might  juftly  boaft  of 
having  worn  the  firft  beard  of  his  king- 
dom,) for  cEConomical  reafons,  armed  the 
enemies  of  clerical  beards  with  deftruflive 
weapons,  and  was  the  occafion  of  the  war 
which  we  are  going  to  fpeak  of. 

This  king,  in  order  to  get  money  from 
the  clergy  of  his  kingdom,  fays  doctor 
Zuinger,  a contemporary,  obtained  a 
brief  from  the  pope,  which  ordered  all 
the  French  clergy  to  get  themfelves 
lhaved,  or  elfe  to  pay  a certain  fum  to 
have  permiffion  to  wear  their  beard.* 
A contribution  from  fuch  a body  might 
be  of  great  fervice  in  a time  of  fcarcity. 
Francis  I.  experienced  it ; for  all  the 
tufted  prelates,  court  ecclefiaftics,  in- 
cumbents, and  expectant  clergymen,  paid 
the  money,  and  retained  their  beards  j 
but  all  the  canons  of  fmall  revenue, 
village  curates,  and  poor  redlors,  freed 
themfelves  from  the  impoft  by  getting 
themfelves  ihaved,  and  this  was  the  fourcc 
of  the  troubles  which  difquieted  the  reign 
of  Henry  II,  The  difference  of  the  chins 
• ■ . . of 

the  promptitude  with  which  the  prlcfts  imitated  the  popes.  “ I 
will  tell  you  a remark  j when  the  pope  has  a large Eeard,  the 
priefts  will  have  the  fame;  if  he  hare  a Ihaved  chin,  they 
“ will  likewife,  bccaufc  they  all  aim  at  the  papacy.”  Afojert 
dc  Parvemr,  chap,  fow. 

* Iktatrum  vita  humarat  7ht7dm  Zwrgc'-t^  lib,  i. 
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of  the  clergy  of  the  fame  kingdom  caufed 
that  dark,  inteftine  war  which  owed  its 
rife  folely  to  jealoufy. 

Now  is  the  time  to  mention  the  dif- 
cufllons  vvhich,  on  account  of  a beard 
affair,  began  to  trouble  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  world.  Some  feditious,  jea- 
lous beings  fecretly  fomented  their  ruin  ; 
the  alarm  increafed  j and  beards  were 
in  the  utmoft  danger,  when  Pierrius  Va- 
lerianus  undertook  their  defence.  This 
man,  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  moft 
bearded  of  his  time  difcuffed,  in  a moft 
able  manner,  the  caufe  he  undertook  j 
his  book,  intitled  pro  Sacerdotum  Bar^ 
bisy  is  dedicated  to  cardinal  Medicis. 
A juft  reafoning  and  a ftrength  of  elo- 
cution are  the  great  qualities  of  his 
difcourfe  ; we  can  perceive  that  the  au- 
thor was  impreffed  with  his  fubjedli  he 
quotes  a number  of  authorities,  both 
facred  and  profane,  which  concur  to  the 
triumph  of  his  caufe.  He  complains 
that  the  refpedt  due  to  the  minifters  of 
God  is  already  but  too  much  dimi- 
nilhed,  without  endeavouring  to  deftroy 
it  by  a debafing  cuftom  j and  adds,  that 
Jefus  never  made  any  law  that  tended 
to  alter  the  Levitican  ones,  which  we 
have  cited  ; and  that  the  fon  of  God 
himfelf,  having  given  the  example  of 
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this  difcipline,  all  Chriftians  ought  t» 
follow  it.  What  a piece  of  folly  it 
“ is,’* **  cries  he,  to  pretend  that  the 
beard,  which  was  given  by  God, 
lliould  be  unworthy  of  his  creatures.” 
He  demonftrates,  that  the  canon  of 
the  council  of  Carthage,  which  forbids 
clergymen  to  let  out  their  beards,  has 
been  abfolutely  mutilated : he  calls  to 
his  aid  the  opinion  of  all  the  great  men 
of  his  time,  and  feveral  ancient  manu- 
fcripts,  among  others,  that  which  is  in 
the  ele(5lor  palatine’s  library.* 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  this 
canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  on 
which  the  antibearded  gentry  found 
their  anathemas,  deferves  any  confidence. 
According  to  them,  thefe  are  the  words 
of  the  canon  of  that  council  : Clericus 
nec  comam  nutriat  me  harbam  ; and  thefe, 
.according  to  the  fticklers  for  beards:  C/e- 
ricus  nec  comam  nutriati  nec  harbam  radat. 


* Who,”  fays  he,  “ will  dare  maintain,  that  the  beard  is 
•'  not  the  ornament  of  man,  the  fymbol  of  probity  and  juftice  ; 

**  that  it  does  not  give  him  a grave,  ftern  look  j I mean  to  fpeak 
**  of  thole  who  arc  determined  by  reafon  rather  than  opinion  ? 
**  If  it  be  admitted  then  that  the  beard  is  the  ornament  of  an 
*'  honeil,  juft  man,  why  fhould  it  sot  be  the  moft  decent  orna- 
•*  ment  for  a prieft,  who  ought  to  be  an  example  of  virtiie."” 
Ai>aog\a  yoannit  Pierii  Valtriam  bdunttn,  I have  fcea  three 
editions  of  this  work. 
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The  former  forbids  to  wear  long  beards  ; 
the  latter  orders  it.  So  the  whole  de- 
pends on  the  adding  or  fupprelTing  of 
the  word  radat. 

It  feems  at  firft,  in  favour  of  bearded 
chins,  that  the  termination  of  the  phrafe, 
nec  harbam,  fhould  point  out  the  fup- 
preflion  of  a verb,  fuch  as  radat  j and 
indeed  it  would  have  been  much  more 
fimple,  and  more  regular,  in  the  fame 
fenfe,  to  write,  Clericus  nec  comam  nec 
harbam  nutriat. 

This  objection,  which  begins  to  throw 
light  on  the  wiles  of  the  enemies  of 
beards,  would  be  but  weak,  were  it  not 
confirmed  by  a number  of  triumphant 
proofs,  and  efpecially  by  the  opinion  of 
the  moft  celebrated  and  moft  laborious 
commentators,  fuch  as  fathers  Labbe  and 
Hardouin,  &c.  Savaron,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  epiflles  of  St.  Sidoin 
Apollinarius,  warmly  maintains,  that  the 
word  radat  has  been  fupprefled  from  the 
44th  canon  of  this  council  of  Carthage, 
and  that  the  cuftom  of  wearing  long 
beards  was  there  precifely  ordered.  Fa- 
ther Sirmond,  who  publifhed  fome  time 
after  a commentary  on  the  fame  epiftles, 
is  of  the  fame  opinion  as  Savaron  with 
refpeft  to  the  fuppreflion  of  this  word 
radat,  Charles  Dumoulin,  in  his  notes 

K to 
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to  the  5th  chapter  of  the  ift  record  of 
the  3d  book  of  the  Decretals,  aflures 
iis  that  the  text  of  this  canon  has  been 
mutilated,  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
harham  radat. 

Let  us  fee  on  what  authority  the  opi- 
nion of  thefe  learned  men  is  founded. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  manufcripts  of 
the  councils  have  the  word  radat.  Pier- 
rius  Valerianus,  in  his  book  fro  Sacer^ 
datum  BarbiSi  quotes  feveral,  and  thofe 
are  the  leaft  fufpefted.  Father  Labbe 
has  added  a note  to  the  canon  in  queftion, 
in  which  he  numbers  the  manufcripts 
wherein  the  word  radat  is  found.  Father 
Hardouin  afTures  us  that  this  important 
radat  cxifls  in  the  moft  authentic  manu- 
fcripts, fuch  as  thofe  in  the  libraries  of 
Corbie,  Giblou,  Barberin,  Paris,  &c. 

From  thefe  modern  proofs,  let  us  pafs 
to  thofe  which  antiquity  or  the  contem- 
poraries of  this  council  ought  to  furnifh 
us  with.  St.  Sidoin  Apollinarius  fays 
very  clearly,  fpeaking  of  the  time  of  this 
council  of  Carthage  : Turn  coma  brevis  C? 
harha  f>rolixa  j At  that  time  -people  wore 
fhort  hair  and  long  beards,  Tertulian  fays 
a great  deal  about  this  fame  council  j he 
maintains  that  the  word  radat  has  been 
fupprefled  in  the  44th  canon ; he  cries 
our  upon  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  age, 

too 
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too  fertile  in  like  impofitions,  and  fays, 
in  plain  terms  ! Corrigendum  eji  reponen^ 
dumque,  juxta  jidem  veterum  exemplariuniy 
Clericus  nec  comam  nutriat,  nec  harham 
radat,  This  canon  ought  to  he  corre5led, 
andy  conformably  to  the  fidelity  of  the  old 
copiesy  it  fhould  be  writteuy  that  no  clergy- 
man fhould  wear  his  hair,  or  fhavc  his 
heard. ^ We  fee  what  a diftance  our  fhort 
clokc  clergy  keep  from  this  edifying  re- 
gulation. 

Saint  Epiphanius  lived  in  the  time  of 
this  council  of  Carthage  : this  was  a very 
learned  Saint.  Let  us  fee  in  his  writings 
if  the  fathers  of  thofe  days  proclaim  the 
profcription  of  long  beards.  With  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  heretic  Maflalians  he  fpeaks 
thus,  “ Is  there  any  thing  more  con- 

•K  2 trary 


§ It  may  not  be  amifs  perhaps  to  correft  a chronological  error 
that  is  in  the  epochs  of  this  council  of  Carthage  and  the  life  of 
Tertulian.  All  the  commentators  and  chroniclers  place  this 
council  in  the  year  398,  and  the  death  of  this  learned  man  about 
the  year  aao  of  our  acra.  According  to  them,  he  Ihould  have 
lived  about  a century  and  half  before  this  council.  After  that, 
one  is  greatly  furprifed  to  find,  in  the  works  of  this  fame  Ter- 
tulian, his  obfervations  on  this  council  of  Carthage,  and  Hill 
more  fo,  to  find  him  fpeak  of  it  as  an  epoch  much  earlier  than 
that  in  which  he  was  writing;  for,  when  he  condemns  the  fup- 
preflion  of  the  word  radat,  he  fays  it  ought  to  be  reftored  con- 
formably to  the  fidelity  of  the  old  copies,  juxta  fdem  wterur< 
ex^mplar'tum,  Si’r.  The  anichronlfaa  is  more  than  two  centuries. 
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trary  to  good  morals  than  their  cuf- 
ftoms  ? They  cut  off  their  beards,  the 
mark  of  manhood,  and  wear  very  long 
“ hair.  Neverthelefs,  the  facred  expref- 
fions  of  the  conftitucions  of  the  apoftles 
“ dogmatically  prefcribe-  the  rules  that 
“ are  to  be  obferved  with  refped;  to  the 
‘‘  beard  : it  is  forbidden  to  cut  off  any 
“ part  of  it,  for  fear  left  men  Ihould  at 
‘‘  length  get  themfelves  quite  fliaved,  and 
lay  hold  of  the  effeminate  manners  and 
“ luxury  of  abandoned  rakes. ”f 

Thefe  reproaches,  very  conclufive  in 
favour  of  the  partifans  of  long  beards, 
will  be  much  more  fo,  and  filence  the  ad- 
verfaries  of  that  mark  of  manhood,  if  it 
be  obferved,  that  this  fame  council  of 
Carthage  condemns  as  heretics  thofe  lame 
Ivlaffalians  whofe  fhaved  chins  St.  Epi- 
phanius  reprefents  to  be  a crime.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  Maffalians  fliould  be  con- 
demned as  heretics,  and  that  at  the  fame 
lime  the  orthodox  clergy  (hould  be  re- 
quired to  imitate  them,  and  follow  a 

cuftom 

•{•  SeJ  dtteriui  qutddam,  ac  ccntrar'wtn  ab  illis  gerhur  : jiqu\- 
dtm  ijii  barhatn,  hoc  efi,  propriem  viri  fcrmaWf  refecant ; cap'tlloi 
vtrOy  ut  plurlmunty  prolixhres  habtnt.  Atqut  quod  ad  barbam 
atiuitt  in  Apoflolorum  corjiitutior.ibus  divino  fn  ntcre,  d degrrate 
prtefrribitur,  ne  ta  corrumpatur : hoc  cjl,  fie  barba  por.atur  rn'e 
nieretridus  cultus  Gf  ornatus  ujurpetur,  &c,  St.  Epiph«ni’.:s 
agalnA  the  heretic  MalTalians,  fcA.  viii. 
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cuftom  that  is  looked  upon  as  the  mofl; 
fcandalous  of  debauchery  : fuch  a law 
would  be  the  height  of  inccnfequence. 
It  is  much  more  reafonable  to  Tuppofc, 
that,  inftead  of  the  priefts’  being  or- 
dered to  have  their  chins  fliaved,  they 
were  forbidden  to  do  it,  that  they  might 
not  look  like  the  heretic  MalTalians.  Be- 
fides,  what  could  be  oppofed  to  the 
council  of  Barcelona,  which  was  held 
fome  time  after  that  of  Carthage,  a 
council  that  has  never  experienced  any 
contradiction,  and  in  which  {having  the 
beard  is  again  forbidden  ? We  read  in 
the  third  canon,  Ut  nullus  Clericorum 
comam  nutriat  aiit  barbam  radat.  Let 
no  clergyman  keep  up  his  hair  or  fijave 
his  beard. 

We  have  demonftrated  then  the  fraud 
of  the  antibearded  priefts,  and  proved 
that  the  word  radat  has  been  fuppreiTed 
in  the 44th  canon.  Clergymen  therefore, 
by  this  council  of  Carthage,  at  which  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  biihops  attended, 
are  forbidden  to  cut  off  their  beards,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  the  primitive 
church,  on  this  point,  is  eftabliflied. 

If  we  did  not  know,  that  private  in- 
interefls  can  perfuade  men  to  contradict 
the  belt  founded  maxims,  we  fhould  be 
greatly  furprifed  no  doubt  to  find  learned 

K 3 men 
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men  of  diftin(5tion  prefume  to  write,  that 
the  general  opinion  of  the  primitive 
Church  condemned  long  beards.  At  their 
head  is  cardinal  Baronius  (tom.  i.  ad.  ann, 
48).  Let  us  refer  the  profelytes  of  this 
credulous  writer  of  legends  to  le  Mercure 
for  April  1765;  they  will  there  find  that 
a learned  Jefuit,  father  Oudin  in  his  in- 
quiries concerning  beards,  proves,  that 
this  cardinal  was  a bad  man,  or  that  he 
would  not  read  his  St.  Epiphanius. 

The  ordinances  of  the  provincial  fynods 
and  councils  which  have  made  ufe  of  this 
council  of  Carthage  to  jufbify  their  for- 
bidding the  clergy  to  wear  long  beards, 
fhould  therefore  be  void  of  courfe ; the 
edifice  falls  of  itfelf  when  the  foundation 
is  undermined. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  defenders  of 
beards  of  the  fixteenth  century  : Pierrius 
w'as  not  the  only  champion  that  appeared 
on  this  occafion.  Adrian  Junius,  an  in- 
genious phyfician,  and  diftinguifhed  for 
his  learning,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
hair  of  the  head,  fays  a great  deal  about 
clerical  beards,  with  as  much  eloquence 
and  more  erudition  than  his  predecefibr; 
he  relates  every  thing  that  had  not  been 
advantageoufly  faid  before  on  the  fubjedt, 
and  is  not  afraid  to  take  a review  of  the 
opinions  and  examples  of  all  the  ancients; 
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he  eftablifties,  that  even  when  there  fhould 
be  neither  law,  conftitution,  nor  council 
which  ordered  the  priefts  to  preferve  their 
beards,  they  ought  to  > t,  becaufe  it 
gives  the  wearer  a grave,  (lern,  refpedlable 
look,  which  becomes  the  minifters  of  the 
altar,  and  that  their  thus  changing  the 
nature  of  God’s  work,  in  order  to  pleafe 
mankind,  is,  for  them,  a very  criminal 
piece  of  luxury.* 

Thefe  works  produced  their  effe6l:  ne- 
verthelefs  pope  Paul  III.  being  difpleafed 
with  the  fevere  tone  of  Pierrius  and  the 
lharp  reproaches  which  he  threw  out  a- 
gainft  the  manners  of  the  clergy  of  the 
age,  would  not  feem  to  comply  thereto  ; 
but  without  iflTuing  a formal  decree  againft 
beards,  as  was  talked  of,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  commanding  a cardinal 
briefly  to  order  the  priefts  to  get  them- 
felves  fhaved.§ 

The 


* De  coma  Commentanum  Adrtanl  yunii  Honar.t,  Medici,  cap. 
il.  de  rafurd  capillorum  pariter  & barba. 

^ Beroalde  ridicules  the  lhaved  priefts  of  thofe  days.  He 
fays  it  was  ordered  fo,  in  order  that  the  regret  tubicb  they  have  at 
not  daring  nor  being  ’willing  to  partake  of  the  pleafuret  of  tbit 
world,  may  in  no  wife  appear  } to  which  you  may  add  that  they 
rught  to  be  merry  (venite  exultemus),  and  that  theirs  is  a fate 
*f  perpetual  joy,  which  muft  be  made  appear  Jo,  though  it  were 
ftt  5 and  this  is  the  reafon  why  they  wear  their  chins  Jhaved,  be- 

tnuj* 
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The  major  part  paid  but  little  attention 
to  this  ordinance  j fome,  more  fcrupulous, 
obeyed,  but  not  without  repugnancy : 
there  were  a few  of  the  latter  however, 
according  to  Gentian  Hervet,  who  had 
reafon  to  repent  of  their  ex36lnefs : among 
others,  he  fpeaks  of  one  L>eonicus  Tho- 
meus,  an  old  man  of  ninety,  who  was  no 
fooner  fliaved,  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  pontiff,  than  he  was  feized  with  fuch 
a confounded  tooth-ach,  that  he  was  o- 
bliged  to  folicit  the  pope’s  clemency. 
Cardinal  Bembe  fent  him  forthwith  a per- 
miffion  to  wear  his  beard  a reafonable 
length. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  France,  where 
the  pope’s  brief,  obtained  by  Francis  I. 
gave  beginning  to  the  envy  which  the 
lhaved  priefts  bore  the  bearded  ones. 
Their  jealoufy  had  been  brewing  a long 
time,  and  only  waited,  to  Ihew  itfelf,  for 
the  death  of  that  prince,  whofe  orders 
feemed  ftill  to  be  refpe<5led.  Their  ani- 
mofity,  already  too  much  increafed  by 
this  obftacle,  broke  out  at  length  on  the 

perfon 


taujetman  thus  polijhed  up  abtut  tht gilh  is  alivays  laughing  . ... 
yVow  thence  came  this  canon  of  the  council  of  Sluarantts  thj 
THIESTS  SHALL  SHAVE  WITH  HOG’s  SWARD,  in  Order  that 
they  may  altoays  appear  laughing,  dainty-muthed,  tiry,  Ac. 
lloyen  de  parvcnir,  chap.  AlltgatUn, 
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pcdbn  of  William  Duprat,  the  fon  ofl  the- 
famous  chancellor  of  that  name  : he  was 
returning  from  the  council  of  Trent, 
where  his  eloquence  had  made  him  con- 
fpicuous,  and  was  going  to  take  poffeffion 
of  the  bilhopric  of  Clermont,  which  he 
had  been  given  fome  time  before.  The 
reader  fhould  take  along  with  him  that 
he  had  one  of  the  fineft  beards  in  the 
kingdom.  One  Eafter-day,  when  he  came 
to  his  cathedral  church  to  perform  divine 
fervice,  he  found  the  gates  of  the  choir 
Ihut  i three  dignitaries  of  the  chapter 
were  waiting  for  him  at  the  entrance: 
one  of  them  held  a razor  in  his  hand,  the 
other  a pair  of  feiflars,  and  the  third  the 
book  of  the  ancient  ftatutes  of  that' 
church,  and  pointing  with  his  finger  to 
thefe  words  : barbis  rafts* 

At  the  fight  of  this  frightful  prepara- 
tion, the  prelate  clearly  perceived  that 
they  aimed  at  his  beard,  the  dearefl:  objefl 
of  his  attention ; two  of  thefe  fatal  ene- 
mies feemed  to  threaten  it  with  the  in- 
ftruments  with  which  they  were  armed ; 
and  the  third  kept  crying : Reverend 
father  in  God,  barbis  rafts.  The  impa- 
tient dean  had  already  laid  hold  of  this 
^ifcopal  fleece,  when  our  bearded  bifhop 
flopped  him,  and  being  a little  recovered 
from  his  flight,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince 
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vince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  working 
on  fuch  a great  holyday,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  defer  this  operation  ^till  the  next 
day;  but  the  temporizing  prelate’s  elo- 
quence made  no  impreflion  on  the  minds 
of  thefe  intra6lable  men ; the  unmerciful 
dean  kept  his  hold  : full  of  indignation 
at  this  mortifying  infult,  and  terrified  for 
the  fate  of  his  cherilhed  beard,  William 
Duprat  fuddenly  took  to  his  heels,  crying: 
1 Jave  my  beards  and  quit  my  bijhopric* 
He  immediately  repaired  to  his  country- 
houfe  at  Beauregard,  three  leagues  from 
Clermont,  and  fwore  he  would  never  more 
live  in  that  capital. 

It  was  in  this  place  of  retirement,  that, 
being  violently  moved  at  the  affront 
which  his  beard  had  received,  he  fell  ill, 
and  died  of  grief.§  Thefe 

• William  Major,  a doctor  of  the  Sorbone  and  canon  of  the 
church  of  Clermont,  in  a work  intituled  Defenfe  de  feu  M. 
Savaror,  maintains,  againft  abbot  Faydit,  that  this  anecdote 
is  a ftory  of  his  invention.  In  order  to  free  his  old  brethren 
from  the  imputation  of  having  deflgned  to  Ihear  their  bifliop,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  he  breaks  out  into  inveftives  againft  his 
adverfary  ; but  he  proves  at  leaft,  in  his  long  refutation,  that 
the  canons  faw  with  grief  a long  beard  on  the  chin  of  their 
bhhop,  and  that  when  the  latter  wnlhcd  to  be  prefent  at  fome 
fynod,  he  was  obliged  to  alk  perraiflion  of  his  chapter  to  come 
without  being  lhaved.  He  quotes  feveral  refolutions  of  the 
chapter,  by  which  he  was  granted  this  permiflion. 

^ See  the  8th  voL  of  the  Caufes  ciUhret,  a car'ir  reft/fed  fer 
6i‘ht£  to)  rut!:. 
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Thefe  fatal  news  made  all  the  bearded 
clergy  tremble.  The  ftandard  of  the  re- 
volt was  fee  up,  and  the  deftrudion  of 
all  clerical  beards  determined  on;  but 
Henry  II.  always  took  their  part.  Every 
new  bifliop  put  his  beard  under  this  king’s 
protection.  The  letter  which  he  was 
obliged  to  write,  the  27th  December, 
1551,  to  the  clergy  of  the  city  of  Troyes, 
who  refufed  Anthony  Caraciole  for  bifliop 
on  account  of  his  long  beard,  is  a proof 
of  the  intereft  he  took  in  the  beards  of 
the  clergy  of  his  kingdom  : Dear  and 

“ well  beloved,  it  is  faid,  but  which  we 
“ doubt,  that  you  make  a difficulty  of 
receiving  into  your  church  our  well 
“ beloved  and  trufty  coufin  Anthony  Ca- 
**  raciole,  your  bifliop,  without  his  being 
“ fhaved  firft,  in  confequence  of  fome 
“ ftatutes  which  you  have  been  ufed  to 
obferve  in  fuch  cafes  : therefore,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  write  you  thefc 
“ prefents  to  requefl:  you  will  not  Hand 
upon  this  matter,  but,  to  oblige  us, 
“ excufe  his  compliance,  as  we  mean  to 
“ fend  him  for  a fhort  time  to  fome 
place  out  of  the  kingdom  on  bufinefs 
that  concerns  us,  where  we  would  not 
“ have  him  go  without  his  faid  beard. 

Aflfuring  ourfelves  that  you  will  do  fo, 
“ we  fhall  fay  no  more,  but  that,  by 

" com- 
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complying  with  our  requeft,  you  will 
“ greatly  oblige  us,  and  may  God  con- 
" tinue  his  proteftion  towards  you,  Gi- 

ven  at  Fontainbleau,  &c/’J 

The  pacific  tone  which  Henry  II.  made 
ufe  of  had  but  little  effetfl  on  the  inferior 
clergy;  the  war  was  too  much  kindled; 
every  day  produced  new  fcenes  and  new 
attacks  by  the  mutineers,  and  new  at- 
tempts by  the  king  to  quiet  them.  The 
canons  of  Mans  refufed  to  receive  car- 
dinal Angennes  for  their  bifhop,  on  ac- 
count of  his  long  beard.  The  cardinal 
wrote  to  them  to  prepolTefs  them  in  his 
favour,  and  the  king  wrote  to  them  like- 
wife  to  calm  them,  but  they  would  liften 
to  nothing,  and  the  prince  was  obliged 
to  fend  an  abfolute  order  to  the  chapter 
of  Mans,  requiring  them  to  receive  the 
faid  bifhop  without  infifting  on  his  being 
fhaved.  Some  years  after,  the  canons  of 
Orleans  made  a difficulty  of  receiving 
Morvillier  for  their  bifhop  : the  king 
was  again  obliged  to  write  to  the  canons, 
to  defire  them  to  receive  him  with  his 
beard.  The  canons  of  Amiens  likewife 
refufed  their  bifhop,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  have  a famous  law-fuit  with  them  to 
fuftain  the  caufe  of  his  long  beard. 

About 

J This  letter  is  taken  de  •veterum  Scriptorum  ^ 
cciltfliof  vol.  i.  by  Martcanc  and  Durand. 
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About  the  fame  time,  there  was  the 
greateft  difficulty  to  get  Peter  Lefcot  de 
Clagny  received  canon  of  Our  Lady  at 
Paris  with  his  long  beard:  he  had  need  to 
join  to  his  perfonal  merit  the  qualities  of 
counfellor  to  the  court,  almoner  to  the 
king,  &c. 

Soon  after,  the  Sorbone  gravely  de- 
cided, that  a long  beard  was  contrary  to 
facerdotal  modefty.* * * §  At  the  fame  time 
the  clergy,  by  an  edicSt  of  the  parliament 
of  Touloufe,  were  forbidden  to  wear  their 
beards. § But  perfecution  ftrengthens 
what  it  is  eager  to  defiroy : the  beards 
triumphed  in  their  turn  j people  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  give  them  a more  agree- 
able form  i they  wore  them  frizzled,  as 
appears  by  the  order  of  the  clergy  of 
Burgundy  againft  frizzled  beards.  An- 
thony Hotman  wrote  at  that  time  his 
PogontaSy  or  dialogue  on  heads  of  hair 
and  beards;  he  concludes  with  the  elogy 
of  the  latter.  In  1576  there  was  a poem 

L in 


* The  ift  of  July  1561,  this  celebrated  aflembly  ordered  all 

the  members  of  their  univcrfity,  doflors,  batchelors,  &c.  to 

wear  their  beards  lhaved,  &c.  I'/on  deftrant  barbat  wriatt  torfi, 

§ The  author  of  a book  intituled  Pogonologia,  fays  on  this 
occafton,  that  thofe,  who  wilhed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
equivocation  in  this  edlft  of  the  French  verb  porttr  (which  fig- 
nifies  to  carry  as  well  as  to  ivesr)  had  their  beards  carried  hjr 
their  fervants. 
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in  quatrains  printed,  intitled  : Eloges  des 
harbes  roujfes.  In  1539,  there  was  a book 
jiublifhcd,  intitled  la  Pogonologie,  by  R. 
D.  P.  printed  at  Rennes,  in  8vo.  and 
Gentian  Hervet  wrote  three  eflfays  on 
beards.  We  fee,  by  thefe  different  writ- 
ings, that,  in  thofe  days,  people  were 
more  taken  up  with  their  beards,  than 
now. 

As  the  befl  things  have  their  traducers, 
the  beard  met  with  one  in  this  Gentian 
Hervet,  a learned  Orleanefe.  He  wrote 
a L.atin  difcourfe  againft  beards;  but  in 
a little  time,  being  ftaggered  by  the  for- 
cible reafons  of  his  adverfaries,  he  wrote 
a fecond,  in  which  he  advanced,  that  it 
was  indifferent  whether  a pricfl  wore  his 
beard  or  not;  in  fhort,  carried  away  by 
the  force  of  truth,  he  at  length  wrote  a 
third,  in  which  he  ably  maintains  that  a 
prieft  abfolutely  ought  to  have  a long 
beard  on  his  chin.|| 

Notwithflanding  its  fuccefs,  its  nu- 
merous apologifts,  and  powerful  partifans, 
the  beard  had  ftill  enemies;  the  pro- 
vinces efpecially  were  the  theatre  of 
Iccret  cabals,  where,  far  from  the  court 
and  the  bearded  powers,  plots  of  ven- 
geance 

II  The  firft  of  thefe  dlfcourfes  is  intitled,*  de  radendd  harhd 
Orailo\  the  fecond,  dt  wd  alendd  vd  rfdcfidd  barbd^  and  the 
third,  {/r  alendu  bail’d^ 
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geance  were  eafily  contrived,  and  their 
effedts  often  broke  out  in  provincial  coun- 
cils ; and  mofl:  of  thefe  councils,  aftuated 
by  contrary  fentiments,  contradifled  each 
other  in  their  decifions. 

Two  provincial  councils,  held  at  Nar- 
bonne  the  fame  year,  1551,  ordered  all 
the  priefts  of  the  diocefe  to  Ihave  them- 
felves  at  lead  once  a month  j another 
council,  held  at  Rheims  in  1583,  only 
recommended  the  hair  of  the  upper  lip  to 
be  cut  off,  in  order  to  be  able  to  receive 
the  communion  without  any  obflacle.  A 
council  of  Bagneres,  of  the  fame  year, 
elves  the  fame  orders.  A council  of 
Rouen,  in  1581,  orders  the  priefts  to 
fhave  off  their  beards  entirely,  which  k is 
looked  upon  (fays  the  council)  as  debaf- 
ing  for  a minifter  of  the  altar  to  wear. 
A council  of  Malines,  in  1579,  abfolutely 
condemns  the  cuftom  of  wearing  beards, 
whilfb  another  council,  held  in  the  fame 
town,  eight  years  after,  declares  nearly 
the  contrary,  ordering  only  a little  of  the 
hair  of  the  upper  lip  to  be  cut  away.§ 
All  that  one  can  conclude  from  all  thefe 
provincial  councils  is,  that  the  rage  of 
party  was  gotten  into  the  very  fanduary 

L 2 of 


§ See,  for  all  thefe  provincial  councils,  A^a  Cinalhrum  of 
father  Hardouin. 
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of  troth  to  propagate  diforder  and  irfc- 
lolution. 

All  thefe  ephemeral  ordinances  had  no 
other  effe61:  than  to  prolong  the  reign  of 
tiie  beards  of  prieftsj  they  ftill  flourifhed 
on  their  chins,  when  the  laity  no  longer 
wore  them.  Falhion  brought  about,  m a 
fliort  time,  what  all  thefe  redoubled  ef- 
forts had  been  unable  to  effeft  during 
more  than  a century.  The  popes  retained 
their  beards  a good  while,  and  the  firft, 
who  appeared  entirely  fliaved,  was  Cle- 
ment XI.  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Molt  of  the  clergy  left  it 
off  infenfibly. 

The  Auguflins,  who  ftill  wore  their 
beards,  were  afliamed  of  not  being  in  the 
falliion  as  ufual  j they  fent  the  famous 
father  Euftace,  of  the  Petty  Auguftins  of 
Paris,  to  Rome,  to  obtain  leave  to  (have 
their  chins.  They  fay,  this  father  Euftace 
made  ufe  of  great  addrefs  on  the  occafion. 

There  were  however  fome  true  be- 
lievers, faithful  obfervers  of  theLevitican 
law  and  the  precepts  of  the  primitive 
church,  people  on  whom  falliion  has  no 
influence,  who  courageoufly  preferved 
their  beards  ’till  towards  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  A very  re- 
fpedtable  redtor  was  one  of  them  : when 
the  bilhop  vifited  his  diocefe,  he  appeared 

with 
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with  a venerable  beard  on  his  chin.  The 
prelate  exclaimed  greatly  againfl:  his  thus 
making  himfelf  look  like  a patriarch, 
whilft  he,  his  billiop  and  lord,  was  fhaved ; 
and  he  formally  ordered  him  to  get  rid 
of  his  long  beard.  In  vain  did  the  poor 
redtor  cite  the  example  of  the  pope  then 
living,  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  &:c.; 
the  bifhop  was  inexorable,  and  the  redor 
did  not  think  fit  to  obey.  Irritated  at  his 
obftinacy,  the  prelate  fent  him  a writ  to 
banifh  him  from  his  living.  By  a fingular 
piece  of  inattention,  the  place  of  banifii- 
ment  was  left  blank ; the  rector  filled  it  up 
with  Verfailles,  and  immediately  repaired 
to  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  France. 
He  affeded  to  throw  himfelf  continually  in 
the  way  of  Lewis  XIV.  : his  long  beard 
was  at  length  remarked  by  the  king,  who- 
had  him  called,  and  afked  him  what  was 
his  bufinefs  at  court,  and  why  he  had  fuch 
an  extraordinary  beard.  The  parfon  re- 
lated his  adventure  to  his  majefty,  who 
was  pleafed  with  it  fo  much,  that  he  fent 
back  this  grave  paftor  to  his  flock,  and 
highly  blamed  the  bifliop  for  fuch  a ridi- 
culous whim.* 

2 Since 

* See  the  8th  vo).  of  Caufes  Celebres,  a canott  refufed  for  Icing 
too  little.  This  adventure  furnifhej  matter  for  a little  burlefoue 
poem,  intitled  V Exile  d Verfailles. 
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Since  this,  beards  have  entirely  difap- 
peared,  and  have  only  been  let  grow  out 
on  the  chins  of  the  Capuchins  j and  reli- 
gious jealoufy  has  purfued  them  even  to 
this  laft  retrenchment : how  many  cla- 
mours have  they  not  cauied  among  the 
other  monks  ! and  what  a number  of 
libels  and  })olemical  produftions  have 
they  had  to  endure  ! J Such  are  the  books 

intitled 

J Several  communities  of  Capuchins  have  been  reproached 
with  having  concealed  their  beards  on  certain  occaftons.  It  is 
faid,  that  thofe  of  Monpellier,  about  the  beginning  of  Feb.  1731, 
played,  in  the  great  dining-hail  of  the  monaftery,  the  tragedy 
of  PoLiEucTE,  and  danced  between  the  afts,  to  celebrate  the 
arrival  of  the  provincial ; and  that,  in  order  to  play  the  women’s 
parts,  they  put  their  beards  in  a parchment  thing  made  like  a 
chin -cloth,  painted  flelh  colour.  The  Capuchins  of  the  great 
monaftery  at  Lyons,  in  1757,  likewife  adled  a play  before  their 
friends  and  their  brethren  of  the  fecond  monaftery  j they  played 
three  days  running  let  Fourberies  de  Scafin  ; the  reverend  father, 
who  played  the  part  of  Scapin,  did  it  great  juftice.  They  add, 
that  one  of  tliefe  reverend  gentlemen  danced  a Harlequin  dance 
with  much  grace  and  fupplenefs,  and  that,  to  remedy  the  in- 
convenience of  long  beards,  they  put  them  in  pink  taffety  bags* 
The  Capuchins  at  Grenoble  and  Vienne  likewife  adled  a play, 
and  covered  their  beards  in  the  fame  manner.  We  relate  thefe 
anecdotes,  which  were  forme;rly  printed  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Capuchins,  to  Ihow,  that  every  opportunity  has  been  taken  to 
attack  the  beards  of  that  religious  order.  Thefe  friars,  at  pre- 
fent,  have  no  occafion  to  be  afraid  of  fimilar  reproaches;  they 
aft  no  plays,  neither  do  they  conceal  their  beards,  and  they  make 
themfelves  equally  refpefled  by  the  gravity  of  their  appearance 
and  the  cEtrnt  of  their  learnins. 
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in  titled  le  Rafihus  or  le  prods  fait  a la 
barhe  des  Capucins 'y%  la  Guerre  feraphiquey 
ou  Hijioire  des  perils  qu' a courus  la  barhe  des 
Capucins  par  les  violentes  attaques  des  Cor- 
deliersles  Capucins  fans  barbcy  &c,  all 
works  of  envy  or  vengeance,  which  I 
lliall  be  careful  how  I mention  on  ac- 
count of  my  great  diflike  to  fatire.  Not 
fatisfied  with  writing,  the  enemies  of  the 
Capuchins’  beards  have  employed  the 
moft  violent  and  mod  unwarrantable 
means.  The  fatal  cataftrophe  which 
happened,  in  1761,  to  the  Capuchins  of 
the  town  of  Afcolj,  in  the  limits  of  An- 
cona, proves  how  much  monkilh  ven- 
geance is  cruel : we  read  as  follows  in  the 
Utrecht  Gazette  of  chat  time.  Our 
“ reverend  fathers,  the  Capuchins,  have 
‘‘  no  longer  any  beards.  One  of  their 
“ lay  brethren,  a cook  in  the  monaftery, 
having  put  a good  dofe  of  opium  in 
“ their  meat,  unbearded  all  of  them 
“ whilft  they  were  afleep,  and  then  for- 
“ fook  the  order.  The  Capuchins  are 
fo  afhamed  of  this  droll  adventure, 
“ that  they  no  longer  dare  appear  a- 

“ broad.” 

§ This  Is  a fmall  dialogue  printed  at  Cologn  in  171S,  in 
I2rmo. 

* A fcarce  and  curious  work,  but  badly  written,  on  the 
eftablilhment  of  the  Capuchins,  printed  at  the  Hague,  in  1740, 
in  lamo. 
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" broad.”t  Is  it  not  clear  to  every  body 
that  bafe  jealoufy  was  what  prompted 
this  wicked  brother  to  commit  this  deed? 
And  is  it  not  eafy  to  difcern  the  ven- 
geance of  an  Italian  monk  in  this  attack 
on  fo  many  refpedlable  beards  ? After 
fo  many  outrages,  how  is  it  pofTible  that 
bearded  chins  can  any  longer  Hand  their 
ground?  Without  the  exprefs  order  to 
wear  long  beards,  which  is  in  iht  Bullarium 
of  the  brethren  of  that  order,  they  would 
long  ere  this  have  abandoned  the  fad 
remains  of  the  ancient  majefty  of  the 
patriarchs.il  They  little  thought  former- 
ly, that  their  long  beards,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  a refpedtable  ornament, 
would  one  day  become  an  object  of  pub- 
lic contempt;  or  that  it  would  make  part 
of  their  outward  humility,  which  they 
formerly  made  confift  folely  in  the  colour 
and  price  of  their  clothes ; but  time  per- 
verts every  thing.* 

Whilfl 


See  the  Utrecht  Gazette  of  Friday  26th  June,  1761 ; this 
adventure  furnilhed  the  fubjedl  of  a work  intitled  Lei  Capucinsy 
fan:  barhe. 

II  Ac  tarn  illiy  quant  vos  harham  deferre,  vii,  Bullarium 
Ordinis  Fratrorum  Minorum  S.  P.  Francifei  Capucinorum, 
tom  i. 

* Sluod  vejiimcntorum  'v'llitas  attendatur  in  pretio pariter  fef 
Bullarium  ideniy  tom.  i. 
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Whilft  feveral  fovereigns  are  taken  up 
with  the  deftruflion  of  monafteries  or  the 
lelfening  of  the  number  of  monks^  the 
Portuguefe  minifter  has  juft  diftinguifhed 
himfelf,  not  by  deftroying,  but  rendering 
them  more  refpedtable,  by  taking  them 
from  worldly  pra(5ticesj  and  reftoring  them 
all  their  ancient  gravity  : it  was  ordered, 
in  1784,  that  all  the  monks,  of  every 
order  without  diftindion,  fhould  let  their 
beards  grow  out  entirely. J 

Reafon,  the  intereft  of  religion  (which 
particularly  depends  on  the  refpedl  its 
miniflers  infpire),  an  exprefs  law  of  the 
Divinity,  the  example  of  the  legiflature 
of  the  Chriftians  and  moft  of  the  popes, 
a precept  of  the  conftitutions  of  the  a- 
poftles,  the  general  opinion  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church  and  of  all  the  pontiffs, 
and  the  decifion  of  two  councils,  arc 
the  grounds  on  which  the  obligation, 
which  the  Chriftian  clergy  are  under  of 
wearing  long  beards,  is  fupported.  What 
is  there  to  oppofe  againft  fo  many  re- 
fpe<5lable  authorities  ? The  fafhion  ? A 
heathen  emperor  oppofed,  to  thofe  who 
reproached  him  with  not’lliaving  his  chin. 


t See  It  Mtreure  dc  France^  nuuvillc  poMques  dt  Lifion,  of 
tl»c  29th  January,  1784. 
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the  aufterity  of  his  manners,  and  replied  : 
I won't  caft  Jheep's  eyes  around  me,  emhellijh 
my  phyx  by  making  my  mind  hideous,  and, 
in  order  to  become  agreeable,  ceaje  to  be  a 
philojopher.  Befides : fortunately,  I nei- 
ther Uke  to  give  nor  receive  k'^Jfes* 

/ 

* The  Myfopcgor,  of  the  einpercr  Julian. 
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Of  the  People  that  wear  Beards, 


^P'HE  Capuchins,  Carthufians,  all  the 
Portuguefe  monks,  the  Ruffian  clergy 
and  peafants,  all  the  priefts  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  German  Jews,  and  the  An- 
abaptifts,  are  the  only  ones  that  wear 
beards  in  Europe. 

Mofl  of  the  inhabitants  of  Afia  wear 
whiflcers  or  beards  more  or  lefs  long 
according  to  their  age. 

All  the  followers  of  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet wear  whifkers  ’till  they  are  forty, 
when  they  let  their  beards  grow  out,  and 
preferve  them  afterwards  all  their  lives.* 

All 

* It  is  In  Turkey,  where  the  dignity  of  a long  bear#  is  of  the 
firft  importance. 
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All  the  north  part  of  Africa  is  inhabited 
by  bearded  people. 

Nature  h^s  denied  a beard  to  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  blacks  who  inhabit  the 
interior  and  but  little  known  parts  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world. 

In  moft  of  the  iilands  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  the  men  preferve  their  beards,  and 
fomeof  them  ftain  them  different  colours. 

The  author  of  Recberches  fhilo/ophiques 
fur  Us  Anicricains,  dodlor  Robertfon  in 
his  Hijlory  of  America,  and  many  other 
refpeftable  writers,  maintain  that  all  the 
original  natives  of  America  have  abfo- 
lutely  no  hair  on  their  chins  j they  ex- 
cept only  the  Efquirnaux,  (the  inhabitants 
of  North  America,)  who  wear  beards,  and 
are  unlike  the  natives  of  the  other  parts. 
Plowever,  captain  Cook  fays,  that  the 
want  of  beard  in  fome  of  the  American 

nations. 

It  has  been  proved,  not  long  hnee,  that  the  Efquirnaux  are 
defeended  from  a colony  of  Danes  and  Norwegians  who  came 
through  Iceland,  and  landed  in  this  part  of  America,  feveral 
centuries  before  Chriftopher  Columbus  difeovered  it.  This  is 
fupported  by  the  hiftory  of  the  times  and  by  monuments  of  the 
arts  and  religion  of  the  Europeans  found  in  that  country.  See 
lUJioire  dts  decouverta  & de  la  navigation  dam  It  Nord,  hy  J.  R. 
Forjltr.  I have  read  a French  manufeript  by  Mr.  P.  D.  L.  C., 
In  which  the  European  origin  of  the  Efquirnaux  is  proved  in  the. 
moft  inconteftablc  manner. 
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nations,  proceeds  lefs  from  a defect  of 
nature  than  their  cuftom  of  plucking 
them  out  by  the  roots  to  a greater  or 
lefs  degree : this  he  obferved  at  Nootka, 
in  his  third  vovage  round  the  world  : all 
the  old  men  he  faw  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
America  wore  thick,  bufhy  beards,  but 
which  were  fleeked  in  the  fame  manner  as 
their  hair  generally  is. 

In  the  inner  parts  of  America,  Captain 
Carver  met  Savages  with  long  beards  on 
their  chins.  The  following  is  his  anfwer 
to  thofe  who  have  denied  their  having 
any.  After  the  age  of  puberty,  their 
“ bodies,  in  their  natural  ftate,  are  co- 
“ vered  with  hair  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  of  the  Europeans.  The  men,  in- 
“ deed,  efteem  a beard  very  unbecoming, 
“ and  take  great  pains  to  get  rid  of  it, 
nor  is  there  any  ever  to  be  perceived 
“ on  their  faces,  except  whfn  they 
grow  old,  and  become  inattentive  to 

**  their  appearance 

“ The  NawdowefTies,  and  the  remote 
**  nations  pluck  them  out  with  bent 
“ pieces  of  hard  wood,  formed  into  a 
“ kind  of  nippers  i whilft  thofe  who  have 
communication  with  the  Europeans 
“ procure  from  them  wire,  which  they 
twift  into  a ferew  or  wormi  applying 

M this 


/ 
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^ this  to  the  part,  they  prefs  the  rings 
together,  and  with  a fudden  twitch 
draw  out  all  the  hairs  that  are  indofed 
between  them.”*  Carver's  ’Travels, 
page  225. 

The  mafk  of  Montezuma's  armour, 
(the  laft  king  of  Mexico,)  preferred  at 
Bruflels,  and  on  which  there  are  very 
long  whilkers,  feems  to  confirm  the  ob- 
fervations  of  captains  Cook  and  Carver : 
it  is  evident  that  the  Americans  would 
not  have  imitated  this  ornament  of  man, 
if  nature  had  not  prefented  them  with 
the  model. 

Therefore,  the  obfervations  made  by 
captain  Cook  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica, thofe  of  captain  Carver  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  continent,  and  the  monument 
of  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  Mexico,  which 
prefent  us  with  Montezuma’s  whilker’d 
malk,  prove  that  the  alTertion  of  the  hif- 
torians  againft  American  beards  is  at  leaft 
doubtful,  if  it  is  not  deftitute  of  foun- 
dation. 

According  to  the  obfervations  of  all 
travellers,  it  is  certain  that  the  men  who 
inhabit  the  temperate  zones,  and  are  moft 

advantageoufly 


* The  Iflanders  of  Sumatra  pluck  out  their  beards  in  the 
fame  manner.  (Sec  Cook’s  third  voyage,  vol.  iii.) 
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advantageoufly  favoured  by  nature,  are 
likewife  moft  bearded : it  may  likewife 
be  remarked,  that  thofe>  who  bellow  moll 
attention  to  lhaving,  are  the  moll  fubjedl 
to  petticoat  government,  and  confequently 
the  vainell. 


i 
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CHAP.  XI. 


I'he  Conclusion. 


WILL  reafon,  and  the  conftant  defire 
of  nature  at  length  determine  the 
men  of  the  prefent  day  to  adopt  the  cuf- 
tom  of  long  beards?  1 don’t  believe  it. 
The  power  of  working  fuch  a revolution 
is  referved  for  opinion  and  falhion.  But 
there  are  men  in  fociety  who  ought  to  be 
independent  of  thefe  two  wavering  pow- 
ei  s : thefe  are  thofe  that  govern  the  peo- 
ple, and  whom  religion  and  the  Bate 
have  intruded  with  their  interefts  and 
powers.  Thefe  mediators  between  God 
and  man,  between  the  law  and  the  citi- 
zen, who  are  not  of  the  ordinary  clafs, 
fiiould  be  diftinguiflred  from  thofe  that 
are  fo.  Regularity  of  conducl  is  not 

their 
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their  firft  duty;  it  is  the  art  of  giving 
themfelves,  by  means  of  their  drefs,  an 
air  of  wifdom  and  gravity  : all  the  virtues 
which  their  ftate  requires  are  not  fuf- 
ficient,  they  muft  likewife  have  the  ap- 
pearance. People  fee  only  by  their  eyes; 
it  is  only  phyfical  objects  that  have  the 
power  of  captivating  their  veneration  or 
exciting  their  contempt.  If  a man,  who 
wiflies  to  gain  the  refpefV  and  confidence 
of  the  public,  docs  not  forfake  the 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  fafhions  of  the 
world,  he  will  foon  perceive  the  refpeft 
and  confidence  he  enjoyed  difappear. 
Not  only  the  man,  but  the  character  with 
which  he  is  invefted,  will  lofe  its  confi- 
deration  j he  will  be  like  the  wooden 
king  which  Jupiter  fent  to  the  frogs : his 
want  of  dignity  drew  on  him  the  con- 
tempt and  infults  of  his  aquatic  people. 

Of  all  the  exterior  means  that  can 
attradl  the  admiration  of  the  peoplCj  a 
long  beard  is  beyond  a doubt  the  mod 
powerful,  the  only  one  that  is  not  fought 
after,  the  only  natural  one,  and  which 
cannot  be  reafonably  taxed  with  vanity 
or  pride.  Our  forefathers  always  thought, 
that  both  religion  and  morals  were  in- 
terefted  in  the  fupport  of  this  ornament 
of  man’s  face.  And  truly,  what  prieits 
were  ever  more  refpefted  than  thofe  old 

M 3 white 
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white  bearded  ones  of  the  ancient  reli- 
,2:ions,  efpccially  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Ifraelites?  In  the  beginning  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  what  veneration  did  not  the 
grave,  Hern  faces  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  command?  Where  are  thefe 
divine  men  ? and  where  the  refpedl  due 
to  the  minifters  of  God  ? 

If  the  conftant  feeing  of  objecfls,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  grandeur  and 
majefty,  ftir  up  the  foul  and  give  it  a 
fpring;  the  fight  of  objects  which  have 
the  appearance  of  weaknefs  infenfibly 
enervate  and  degrade  it.  The  foul  ap- 
pears in  the  face  : the  man,  who  beholds 
in  another,  only  thepitflure  of  effeminacy, 
loon  learns  to  withdraw  his  efteem  from 
him,  and  to  no  longer  refpedt  him  ; pious 
veneration,  fincere  confideration,  and  cor- 
dial friendfhip,  are  replaced  by  politenefs 
and  decorum,  which  are  only  the  glofs 
of  intereft  and  egotifm ; people  no  lon- 
ger fulfill  the  duties  of  fociety,  nor  do 
good  for  their  own  fatisfadlion ; and  if 
men’s  outward,  effeminate  appearance  is 
not  the  foie  caufe  of  all  thefe  evils,  it 
greatly  contributes  towards  them. 

In  the  vail:  regions  of  the  Eaft,  where 
long  beards  are  highly  efteemed,  hofpi- 
tality,  filial  piety,  and  fidelity  in  engage- 
ments are  the  premier  virtius  : men 

refpeft 
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refpe^t  one  another  there.  Let  us  take  a 
people  whom  the  fame  law  fubjefts  nearly 
to  the  fame  morals  as  ours,  the  Greek 
or  Latin  Chriftians  who  are  under  the 
Mahometan  government  : adultery,  a- 
mong  them,  is  almoft  unknown,  and  yet 
the  women  are  not  confined ; but  they 
refpefl  their  hufbands,  and  thefe  hufbands 
wear  long  beards.;?// 

Where  is  filial  piety  now-a-days  ? will 
the  fad  wrinkled  faces  of  our  old  men,, 
which  incite  our  difguft  and  contempt, 
prevail  above  the  fweet  majefty  of  a long, 
white  beard  ? Where  is  conjugal  fidelity  ? 
was  it  ever  lefs  obferved  than  at  the  time, 
and  in  the  countries  where  men  appear 
before  a fex,  that  ought  to  be  under 
their  fubjecflion,  in  an  effeminate  drefs  ? 
How  many  are  there,  in  this  Ihameful 
age,  the  fad  victims  of  this  truth  ! 

I repeat  it ; outward  appearance  is  one 
of  the  great  movers  of  a monarchial 
Hate,  efpecially  among  a fuperficial  na- 
tion. Deprive  fubjedts  of  their  popular 
notions  of  decorum,  and  of  their  cuftoms, 
and  people  in  place  of  their  ornaments, 
manner,  plaufiblenefs,  and  grave  im- 
pofing  appearance  : you  will  deftroy  mofl 
of  the  focial  virtues;  there  will  be  no 
more  energy  nor  fpirit  in  the  people;  all 
their  mental  faculties  will  become  lan- 
guid. 
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guid,  if  you  ceafe  to  feed  their  imagi- 
nations with  this  aliment. 

An  extravagant  turn  of  mind  has  pro- 
duced many  a heroj  reafon,  by  ana- 
lyfing  every  thing,  has  difeouraged  and 
flackened  the  courfe  of  our  adtions,  and 
luxury,  &C.&C.  have  completedthe  work. 
But  what  a generation  is  ours ! 

In  times  of  yore,  Diogenes,  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand,  went  through  all  the 
ftreets  of  Athens  in  broad  day  to  feek  a 
man  : what  could  he  find  now  in  our  great 
capital  ? breathing  fkeletons,  women, 
children,  horfes,  and  that  multitude  of 
wheel  carriages,  the  incommodious  ufe 
of  which  crufhes  fome  to  pieces  and 
deprives  others  of  the  little  ftrength 
they  had  left.  Would  he  find  men 
among  thefc  reverend  gentry,  whofe 
toilet  is  their  chief  employment?  Their 
chief  merit  is  a mind  fraught  with  bor- 
rowed trifles.  Look  at  this  modern 
Chryfoftom,  powdered  and  clofe  fhaved, 
repairing  to  an  old  coquet’s,  a girl’s 
of  the  town,  or  the  minifter’s.  Every 
where  he  repeats  the  fame  flattering 
phrafes.  With  the  one,  an  intriguer  of 
bafe  flatterer  j with  the  other,  an  abfolute 
libertine  or  a ridiculous  puppy,  he  be- 
comes every  where  a neceffary  animal; 
in  Ihort,  a downrigh^i  plaything  and  piece 

of 
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of  toilet  furniture.  Nothing  gives  this 
charming  fellow  any  uneafinefs  j he  is 
any  thing  they  will  have  him,  and  will 
think  juft  what  they  pleafe  : in  a word, 
he  performs  the  dapper  parfon  admirably. 
Would  our  wife  Athenian  have  found 
men  among  our  Parifians  ? The  chil- 
dren are  men,  and  the  men,  old  men, 
and  they  perfift  in  fleeing  from  nature, 
which  begins  to  be  tired  of  purfuing 
them.  By  their  weak,  frivolous  minds, 
and  pale  efleminate  looks,  one  would 
take  them  for  women  in  difguife.  Cloyed 
with  all  forts  of  enjoyments,  they  know 
no  other  virtue  than  the  talent  of  being 
agreeable,  nor  other  vice  than  its  reverfe. 

Would  he  at  length  find  men  in  thefe 
delicate  warriors  who  daily  give  their 
fubalterns  the  example  of  effeminacy  ? 

But  do  you,  French  foldiers,  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  patriotifm  and  national 
valour,  always  preferve  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  It ; be  particularly  attentive  to 
keep  in  your  countenances  this  fign  of  va- 
lour, vigour,  and  intrepidity;  retain  thofe 
fierce  looking  whifkers  which  are  the  at- 
tribute of  heroes ; and  remember  that  they 
were  the  ornament  of  Turenne,Conde,  &c. 

It  would  therefore  be  advantageous 
for  thofe,  who,  by  their  fituation  or 
dignity,  are  intended  to  command  others, 

to 
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to  inftruft  them,  or  to  merit  their  con- 
fidence, to  let  their  beards  grow  out 
quite,  whilft  the  foldier  Ihould  only  wear 
whilkers,  which  give  a man  a martial, 
brifk  look. 

Should  the  example  of  fome  great  men, 
or  fome  political  event,  at  length  revive 
the  mode  of  long  beards,  our  delicatenefs 
and  urbanity  might  again  be  reconciled 
with  the  majefty  of  man.  Would  it  not 
be  poflible  for  people  of  good  tafte  to 
give  the  beard  an  agreeable  form,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  was  done  fome  centuries 
ago  ? This  attention,  employing  thofe 
who  take  a great  deal  of  pains  about 
adorning  their  pretty  perfons,  would  di- 
vert them  perhaps  from  a more  dan- 
gerous luxury.  Befides  the  rcfpefb  of 
one  man  to  another,  and  of  one  fex  to 
that  which  is  its  fuperior  i this  cutlom 
would  pToduce  another  advantage.  The 
refemblance  of  the  two  fexes  feems  to 
incline  men  to  thofe  fliameful  debauch- 
eries which  formerly  foiled  the  glory  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  debaucheries  that 
one  hardly  dares  mention,  and  which  a 
more  particular  diftindlion  between  men 
and  women  would  greatly  contribute  to 
deftroy. 

It  can  never  be  denied ; a man  fhould 
appear  what  nature  made  him : this  is 
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the  opinion  of  an  illuftrious  philofopher 
and  profound  moralift.*  I cannot  better 
conclude  than  with  his  own  words.  “ A 
perfedt  man  and  a perfedt  woman  fliould 
“ no  more  be  alike  in  mind  than  in  face : 

thefe  filly  imitations  of  fex  are  the 
‘‘  height  of  folly  j they  make  the  wife 
“ man  laugh  and  the  lover  run  away  , . . 

In  fhort,  1 take  it,  that,  unlefs  one 
**  be  five  feet  fix  inches  high,  have  a 
“ firm,  tenor  voice,  and  a beard  on  his 
“ ch?n,  he  Ihould  not  pretend  to  be 
**  a man.** 


* John  James  Roufleau. 
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